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Y Sidra of LITERATURE and ART (Incor- 
rated by Act of Parliament, 17 Victoria, cap. 54), to 
ENCOURAGE LIFE ASSURANCE, and other provident habits 
among authors and artists, to render such assistance to both as 
shall never compromise their independence ; and prospectively to 
found a new institution, where honourable rest from arduous 
labour shall still be associated with the discharge of congenial du- 
ties 
The Council now is ready to enrol members, and to receive sub- 
scriptions in conformity with the rules set forth in the printed ex- 
position, of the objects and constitution of the Guild. Copies of 
this document (containing the names of the officers and council, 
and of the subscribers ; an abstract of the act of incorporation, the 
d bye laws, and tables of premiums for life assurance, de- 
ferred annuities, and the sickness fund) may be had, free of charge. 
at the chambers of the Guild, No. 10, Lancaster Place, Strand; of 
Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; of Mr. George Simms, book- 
seller, Manchester; of Messrs. Webb and Hunt, booksellers, Liver- 
pool; Messrs. Simms and Son, booksellers, Bath ; Messrs. Evans 
and Arrowsmith, booksellers, Bristol ; Messrs. Rogers and Fowler, 
booksellers, Sheftield ; Mr. Sang, bookseller, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Mr. Bell, bookseller, Birmingham; Mr. J. Menzies, bookseller, 
Edinburgh ; Messrs. Murray and Son, booksellers, Glasgow; Mr. 
M‘Glashan, bookseller, Dublin ; and also, by post, on receipt at the 
Guild Chambers, of a stamped and addressed envelope. 
W. HENRY WILLS, Hon. See. 


pork FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE.—THE 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION is open daily from 10 am. till 
dusk, at ST. MARTIN’S HALL, LONG ACRE. Admission, 6d. ; 
Catalogue, !s. 

The following days and hours are appointed for Lectures during 
the ensuing week: August 7th, Monday, at 5, the Dean of Here- 
ford,“ On Common Things and School Fees,” C. ; at 8, Hon. and 

vy. S. Best, ‘On Village Reading Rooms and Libraries,” C. 

ugust 8th, Tuesday, at 8, Rev. W. Mitchell, “ On Teaching Crys- 
tallography,” L. August 9th, Wednesday, at 3, Mr. Chadwick, 
©.B.,“ Points of the Sanatory Construction and Management of 
Schools,’ L. August 10th, Thursday, at 3, Mr. Knighton, ‘‘ On 
Stow’s Training System of Education adapted for Large 'Towns,” 
L. August l!th, Friday, at 5, Mr. W. Ellis (Champion Hill, Cam- 
berwell, “On Economie Science,” C ; at 8, Mr. Herbert Mack- 
worth, M.Inst.C.E., Inspector of Coal Mines, ‘On Science in the 
Mines.” 





By order, P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
Socicty’s Tlouse, Adelphi, August 4th, 1854. 
POYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—At a General Meeting of the Royal Academiciuns, 
held on the 25th day of July, Solomon Alexander Hart, Esq., f..A., 
was elected Professor of Painting, in the room of C. R. Les.ie, 
Eaq., R.A., resigned. 7 
R° YAL A EMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The Antique and Painting Schoels, and the 
Library, will Re-open on Monday next, the 7th inst. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 

GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 

MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admission 1s., Catalogue 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








PATRON—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 


oral POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 
GREAT NOVELTY. 

Duboseq’s Illuminated Cascade every evening, except Saturday, 
at nine o'clock, in addition to all the Lectures, Optical Exhibition, 
Photographic Gallery, &c. &c. &e. 

Druce and Co.'s Patent Royal Magnetic Page Turner for Music, 
&e. Exhibited and Explained Daily, with Many Other Inventions. 

The Ventilation and Lighting by John Leslie, Esq., maintains an 
equa! and Cool temperature in the ILottest Weather. 

Band of Music under the direction of Mr. Waud of the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

Admission Is. Stalls 2s. Schools and Children under Ten years 
of age Half-price. 





tants + r 
[HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 
issues CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 cach for Travellers on the 
Continent. ‘They are payable at every important place in Europe, 
and thus enable the traveller to vary his route without inconveni 
ence. No expense is incurred, and when cashed, no charge is 
made for commission. ‘They may be obtained at the Bank. Loth- 
bury ; or its Branches—1, St. James’s Square ; 214, High Holborn ; 
8, Wellington-street, Borough ; 57, High Street, Whitechapel ; and 
4, Stratf.rd Place, Oxford Street. 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


RYSTAL PALACE—MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENT COURT.—Mr. WM. REA has the honour to an- 
nounce to the Nobility and Gentry, tha* he will, next Saturday, 
perform a series of Compositions on the NeW Repetition Grand 
Cottage Pianoforte. Manufactured and Exhibited by Messrs. 
Levesque, Edmeades, and Co., of 40, Cheapside. To commence at 
Three o’Clock. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schoo:s and Booksellers Forry ren Cent. 
Discount on orders - from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Tuirty-THREE PER Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, for not less than Five Pounds net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
g-Cross Post Office, payable to Varty and Owen, Edu-, 

cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 
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IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
ET OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote thc inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





TweE ve Days’ SALE, FORMING THE SECOND PorTION OF THE VALU- 
ABLE COLLECTION OF Books oF THE LATE MR. WILLIAM PICKERING. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
house, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on Monday, August 7, and 11 
following days, at One precisely each day, the SECOND PORTION 
of the extensive COLLECTION of valuable BOOKS, formed by the 
late Mr. William Pickering, of Piccadilly, Bookseller ; comprising 
numerous fine specimens of early foreign and English topography, 
early English theology, rare and curious poetry, voyages and 
travels, an extraordinary assemblage of early English Bibles and 
Testaments, Psalters, Breviaries, Primers and other Liturgies, such 
as have never before been brought to sale, historical, antiquarian, 
and general literature, a few illuminated Missals ang Hora. May 
be viewed two days previous, and catalogues had ; if in the country 
on the receipt of 12 stamps. 





Hicu-Crass Mopern Books, 100,000 Vorumrs. 


atta . ° 
N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet Street, on Tuesday, August 15, and four followigg 
days, the THIRD and principal PORTION of the importagt 
STOCK of BOOKS published by the late eminent bookseller, Wi}- 
liam Pickering, of Piccadilly. In this portion will be included 3 
sets of his beautiful and correct edition of the British Poets, known 
as the Aldine Edition, with Lives by the late-Sir Harris Nicolas, 
Rey. John Mitford, and Rev. Alex. Dyce. in 53 vols.; 2500 copies of 
an unpublished edition of the Book of Common Prayer, most e.c- 
gantly printed by Whittingham, in small 8vo, every pave orna- 
mented with woodcuts, borders, headings and initia) letters, in 
imitation of the celebrated ‘Common Prayer known as Queen Eli 
zabeth's ; 240 sets of the seven principal English Common Prayer 
Looks, beautifully printed in black letter by Whittingham, 7 vols. 
small folio; 200 Wycliff’s New Testament, printed in black letter, 
4to; 200 Communion Service, printed in red and black, small folio, 
200 Merbeeke’s Common Prayer, noted, 4to; 760 Novum ‘Testa- 
mentum Grecum, editio Hellenistica, et Scholia A Grinfield, 4 vols. 
8vo, 250 Keeling’s Liturgia Britannica, 8vo; 280 Maskeil’s Monu- 
mema Ritualia Ecclesie Anglican@, 3 vols. 8vo; 240 Mas- 
kelts Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, 8vo; 27 
Ringham’s Antiquities of the Ciristian Church, 9 vols. 8yo ; 
4 Cob: - Eeeleshistical History of Great Britain, 9 vols. 
8vo; 520 Hole on the Liturgy, 4 vols. Svo.; 460 Robinson’s 
Seripture Characters, 4 vols. 12mo; 320 Taylor's Holy Living and 
Dying, 2 vols. feap. Sv¥o; 150 Taylor's Holy “Living and Dying, 2 
vols. 8vo; 500 Taylor's Life of Christ, 3-vols? feap. 8vo ; 9°0 Taylor's 
Worthy Communicant, 8vo; 700-Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 8vo ; 
480 Dibdin's Translation of Thomas a Kempis, 8vo; 800 Donne’s 
Devotions, foolscap 8vo;*"1€0 Andrews’s Devotions, foolscap 
8vo; 640 Andrews's Devotions, Greck and Latin, teap. 8vo; 
15,000 Diamond Greek, Latin, Italian, and English Classics; 520 
Boccaccio il Decamerone, 3 vols. crown 8y0; 220 Bojardo Orlando 
Innamorato e Ariosto Orlando Furioso, with*Memoir and Notes by 
Panizzi, 9 vols. crown 8vo; 80 Albert Durer's celebrated Woodcuts 
of the Passion of Christ, small S§vo; 240 Holbein's celebrated Illus 
trations of the Bible, Svo; 320 Holbein’s Dance of Death, Svo; 280 
Marlow’s Dramatic Works, 3 vols. crown 8vo; 160 Green's Dra- 
matic Works, 2 vols. crown 8vo; 240 Chaucer’s Romaunt of the 
Rose, Troilus and Cresside, and Minor Poems, 3 vols. crown §vo; 
200 Milton’s Works in Verse and Prose, Life by Mitford, 8 vols. 
8vo; 280 Cooper’s Poetical Works, 2 vols. 8vo; 70 Richardson's 
Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to; 96 Richardson’s Dictionary, 8vo; 240 Met- 
calf on Caloric, 2 vols. 8yo; 480 Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise, 2 
vols.; 48 Dusseldorff Gallery, small folio; 200 Insignia of the Orders 
of Knighthood; Mr. Willement’s Heraloic Works; Pickering's 
Christian Classics, 28,6 6 vols.,&e. Catalogues ready, and will be 
forwarded on application; if in the country, on receipt of six 
postage stamps. 








Now ready, gratis and post free, 
LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
LA Epitions recently added to MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALSO 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Litrarians and others, at 
greatuly reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





NOVELLOS EDITION: CHERUBINT'S 
TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND FUGUE. Price 
6s. 6d. bound, post free, 7s.: being the first of the series of ‘‘ No- 
veilo's Library for the Diffusion of Musical Knowledge.” 
J. A. Novello, London and New York. 


I (iaaiatemeeintia SCHOOL ROUND - BOOK. 
50 Rounds. Price Is. 

NOVELLO’S ANALYSIS OF VOCAL 
RUDIMENTS. Price 6d. 

HAWKINS’ HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
2 vols., 35s. ; Portraits, 16s. 

NOVELLO’S CHEAP 8vo ORATORIOS. 
(22 ready.) 


Catalogues gratis on application at 69, Dean Street, Soho, or 
24, Poultry. 


This day, Third Edition, at 3s. 6d. 


TALPA; or, The Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 
Ry CHANDOS WREN HOSKYNS, Esq. 
*,* Of the Original Edition at 8s., illustrated by GeoncE 
CrvUiksHANK, only a few Copies remain. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 3 
THE VIOLET’S CLOSE; or, Annie Dale. 


Companion to the “ Redeemed Rose; or, Willie’s Rest.” By 
ELIZA RUMSEY, 


London: Hatchard ; and of all Booksellers. . 





SIR DAVID BREWSTER'S NEW WORK. 
In a few days, THIRD THOUSAND, thoroughly revised, with 
additional Chapters, feap. 8vo, 
N ORE WORLDS THAN ONE; the Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. By SIR 
DAVID BREWSTER. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, 8vo, lis. 


ORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF 
.4 ENGLAND. The Seventh and Concluding Volume. With 
an Index to the whole Work. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


ISTORY of a COURT MARTIAL on 
LIEUT. E. PLOWDEN, Sth Bengal Light Cavalry, in 
1848, and reversal of the Septence in 1854. By W. J. LAW, Esq., 
her Majesty's Chief Commissioner for relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
Upham and Beet, 46, New Bond Street. 
SEBASTOPOL AND THE BLACK SEA. 
Lately published, a Fourth Edition of 


N R. OLIPHANT’S RUSSIAN SHORES of 
the BLACK SEA, including A VISIT to SEBASTOPOL. 
Octavo, with 24 Engravings on Wood, an Enlarged Map of the 
Crimea, and Map of the Author’s Route, &c. lis. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








This day is pubdtished, in 2 vols., price 9s. 


MEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 
. By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L., F.R.S. A New Edition, 
carefully revised, with Notes and Illustrations. 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 4 





This day, feap. 8vo, 6d. 
Music AS AN ELEMENT OF EDUCA- 
i TION: bemmg one of a Series of Lectures, delivered July 
24, 1554, at St. Martif’s Hall, in connexion with the Educational 
Exhibition o”*he Society of Arts. By JOHN HULLAH. 
Lone... wn W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 





This day, Fifth and-Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, 6s. 


PRS HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 


By. the nie hatha, 5s. 6d. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. With Illustrations. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL IN ONE VOLUME. 
Shortly, neatly bound, 
| Speer and FASHION ; or, Contrasts in 
Society. A Story ofthe Day. By ANN 8. STEPHENS. 
7 “Can such things he, 
And overcome us like a summer-cioud, 
Without our special wonder ?”—SHakesPEaRe. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





Now ready, Part I. of 


FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN FE. SOWERBY; 

Descriptions by C. JOHNSON, Esq. 
To contain about 46 Plates, and to be completed in Eight Monthly 
Parts; full coloured at 3s., partly coloured at Is. 6d per Part.— 
To be had through all Booksellers, and of the Proprietor, John E. 
Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


HE 





MR. RUSKIN’S NEW PAMPHLET. 
This day is publisked, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 
HE OPENING of the CRYSTAL PALACE, 
considered in some of its relations to the prospects of Art. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., Author of *‘ The Stones of Venice,” 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture," “‘ Modern Painters,” &c. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and 
PAINTING, with 15 Plates, crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth. 
London : ith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





~ Just published, in | thick volume, (755 pp.,) feap. 8vo, price 
12s. 6d cloth, 
MANUAL of PRACTICAL THERAPEU- 
P TICS, considere] chiefly with reference to Articles of the 
Materia Medica. By EDWARD JOHN WARING, MRB.CS., 
H.E.LC.S. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 
In Crown Svo, Vol. V., with Steel Plates and Autographs, price 
4s., cloth; and Part XVIL., price 1s., sewed, 


hase HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the In- 
vasion of Julius Ciesar to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. With copious Notes, 
the Author’s last Corrections, Improvements, and Enlargement. 
To be published in Eighteen Monthly Volumes, and in Parts, in 
order to place within the reach of all classes a more complete His- 
tory of England than any extant. é 
London: George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 
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NEW WORKS. 





HISTORY OF THE REIGNS OF 


LOUIS XVIII. and CHARLES X. By EYRE EVANS 
CROWE, Author of “The History of France.” 2 vols, 
8vo, 28s. 

“Mr. Crowe has some great qualifications for a work such 
as this. In his ‘History of France,’ in which he was suc- 
cessful to the full measure of the demand for the separate 
history of a country whose annals are half our own, he pre- 

ared himself for discussing the contemporary politics of 
cots and in his capacity as a journalist he has been at 
once a spectator and an actor in the period he now deals 
with. Calm and measured narrative, halting for a clear 
daguerreotype-like portrait, or a wise comment, is an excel- 
lent thing. Few Englishmen are such masters of French 
literature and French politics as Mr, Crowe,”—Leader, 


It, 


The Second Edition of LAMAR- 


TINE’S MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

“T.amartine’s farewell literary offering to the reading 
world is, by far, the least imperfect prose production of its 
author, displaying even more than his accustomed loftiness 
of thought, animation of description and narrative, and 
felicity of style. We have no doubt it will form an impor- 
tant addition to its author’s fame,”—Press, 


Tit, 


The Second Edition of SCANDI- 


NAVIAN ADVENTURES, during a Residence of up- 
wards of Twenty Years. By L. LLOYD, Author of 
“Field Sports of the North.” 2 vols, royal 8vo, with 
upwards of 100 Illustrations. 42s, 


“Mr. Lloyd is the Gordon Cumming of the Norwegian 
Wilds.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Iv. 


The Second Edition of GUIZOT’S 
HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, 2 vols, Svo, 28s, 


Vv. 


The Second Edition of GUIZOT’S 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 1640, 
to the DEATH of CHARLES I. 2 vols, 8vo, 28s, 


VIs 


CHARLES the SECOND in the 


CHANNEL ISLANDS: a Contribution to his Biography 
and to the History of his Age. By Dr. ELLIOTT 
HOSKINS, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 

“Dr, Hoskins has explored, with much industry and suce- 
cess, an interesting period of English history. Little has 
been hitherto known of the earlier years of the exile of 
Charles the Second, and particularly of his residence in the 
Island of Jersey, which adhered to the cause of the royal 
family, and obtained thereby rights and privileges which its 
inhabitants still enjoy.”—Literary Guzette. 


vit. 


NARRATIVES of PASSAGES in 


the GREAT WAR with FRANCE, from 1799—1810, 
By Lieut.-General SIR HENRY BUNBURY, K.C.B., 
formerly Quartermaster-General to the Army in the 
Mediterranean. 8vo, with Maps, 15s, 
“A volume of the deepest interest. It is not merely a 
contribution to history, it is a history itself.’"—United Ser- 
vice Gazette, 


VIIt, 


DIARY kept during a YEAR'S 


JOURNEYING and RESIDENCE in NORTHERN 
PERSIA and the Provinces of TURKEY adjacent to 
the South-West of RUSSIA. By Lieut.-Col. STUART, 
“18th Tight Infantry. 8vo, 12s. 
bi © Oar reedyds of Paftian habits and manners are somewhat 
seanty, The journal_contains a great deal of curious end 
v alusble saat, =>Literary Gazette, 
oe ee Os 


" Bronagp Buweiey, Publisher in Ordinary 
a ee rsto-Her Majesty. 


i 
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CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; 


OR, 
Figures und Descriptions 
OF THE . 


SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR 
SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF HABITATION, 


By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S., 
*,* Demy 4to. Published Monthly in Parts, each con- 


taining Eight Plates, Price 10s, 
[Part 131 just published, 


In Monographs; 


ACHATINA 
ACHATINELLA 
ARCA 

ARTEMIS ........ 
Buccinum 
Butimvs 
Buia 


CHITONELLUS.. 
Conus 


CRASSATELLA .. 
Cyrprma 
CYPRICARBIA ,. 
DELPHINTULA . 
Dorium 
EBuRNA ....; 
Fascronaria . 


— 


a 
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Hatroris.... 


HEMIPECTEN .... 
TsocarDIA 
Lucrna 
MaANGELIA 
MESALIA 2 
Eeutsta § ° 
MONE. 385.2505 vc 5 ccc gseichavevaaapeoupeusseraes 
Monoceros 


COCSCH SOPH SOSSCOCOPSC OW ON SSOP OSOSOUO OH OCRH 
~ x 


oo 
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Myapora .. 


PKR Deans —& Chee 


ONISCIA ....s.... 
PaLvpomMUsS 
PAaRTULA 
PECTUNCULUS 
Pyorvs 
PLEUVROTOMA .... 
PrEROCERA 
PURPURA .... 
PyrvLa 
RaNELLA.... 
RICINULA ...... 
ROstTELLARIA . 
STROMBUS 
STRUTHIOLARIA .... 
TURBINELLA .... 
TRITON . 
TURBO .... 
TURRITEL 
VORULA ..cicscsees 


id 
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The following Genera are now ready in 
Monographs :— 
PECTEN. 
AMPHIDESMA. 
NASSA. 
MACTRA., 


“This great work is intended to embrace a complete de- 
scription and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals; 
and so far as we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the 
large expectations that have been formed respecting it. The 
figures of the shells are all of full size: in the descriptions a 
careful analysis is given of the labours of others; and the 
author has apparently spared no pains to make the work a 
standard authority on the subject of which it treats,”— 
Atheneum, 


5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Classical School Dictionaries, 
By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINER IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDoy, 


“Dr. Smith’s smaller compilations are concise but compre. 
hensive summaries, for the benefit of less advanced Scholars 
of the varied learning and critical research embodied in his 
more voluminous publications. They have thus the advan. 
tage, not very common in elementary books, of comprising 
the results of investigations more extended than could eye 
have been undertaken for such a subsidiary purpose, and of 
furnishing every tyro, in the clear and masculine lan 
of the editor, with the latest conclusions of the best scholarg 
at home and abroad.”—Quarterly Review, July, 1854, 


Now Ready, New and Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 8yo, 15s 


SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY and GEOGRAPRY, for the 
Higher Forms at School, Compiled from the Larger Works, 


It, 


SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY, for the Use of Junior Classes, Abridged 
from the above. With 200 Woodcuts, New Edition, Crown 
8vo. 7s, 6d, 


Ill, 
SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY 
of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, for the Use of Ju. 


nior Classes. Abridged from the Larger Work, With 20 
Woodents, New Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


Iv. 


SMITH’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
GREECE, from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest; 
with Chapters on the History of Literature and Art, New 
Edition, With 100 Woodeuts. 16mo, 7s, 6d, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street; and 
Watton and Manerty, Upper Gower Street, 





iles, Rarkbam’s School Histories, 


New and Cheaper Editions, 


In consequence of the enlarged and increasing Circulation of 
these POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES, the Publisher 
is enabled to issue the New Enirions at the following 
reduced rate, 


Now ready, 68th Edition, with Woodcuts, 12mo, és, 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENG. 
LAND. From the First Invasion by the Romans, to the 
14th year of Queen Victoria’s Reign, 


Poe 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. From the Conquest by the Gauls, to the Death 
of Louis Philippe, 36th Edition, With Woodcuts, 12mo, 6s. 


Tit. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GER- 
MANY. From the Invasion by Marius, to the present time. 
6th Edition, With Woodeuts, 12mo, 6s, 


Iv. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
earliest period to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters 
the History of Literature and Art. By Dr. WM. SMITH. 
6th Edition, With Woodeuts, 12mo, 7s, 6d. 


Jounx Muzpay, Albemarle Street, 
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REVIEWS. 


etions from the Family Papers preserved 
ae nef tat] Printed for the Maitland 
Club, Glasgow. 
Tar family of the Mures of Caldwell occu- 
ies a conspicuous place in the annals of 
Scottish history, and the honour of the house 
isnobly sustained by its present representa- 
tive, Colonel Mure, whose name stands high 
in the records of classical literature. By him 
these family papers were selected and pre- 
sented to the Maitland Club; by the publi- 
cation of them that Association has done an ac- 
ceptable service to literature, many of the 
ners referring to subjects of historical and 
public interest, besides the matter which is 
rather intended for the curious study of anti- 
uaries and genealogists. The Mures of 
‘aldwell are descended from Sir Reginald 
Mure of Abercorn, who was Lord High 
Chamberlain of Scotland in the reign of 
David IL., early in the fourteenth century. 
The family name is in those times written in- 
differently Mure, Muir, Moore, and More. 
Inan introductory memoir the editor describes 
the connexion of the Ayrshire Mures with 
Mores and Muirs of other ilks, and with the 
Trish Moores, Marquises of Drogheda; and 
he tells how, by the marriage of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Adam Mure, to her cousin, 
Robert, Earl of Strathern, Steward of Scotland, 
afterwards King Robert 1I., a Mure was the 
nother of the whole blood royal of that race. 
For details of these and other family distine- 
tions we must refer to the memoir, passing on 
to later times, when the editor’s grandfather, 
Baron Mure, a Baron of the Scottish Court 
of Exchequer, appears as the head of the 
Caldwell family. Baron Mure was a man of 
public notoriety in his day, and his name is 
associated with events and characters of his- 
torical importance. He was born in 1718, 
studied at Edinburgh and Leyden, entered the 
British Parliament in 1742, as member for 
Renfrewshire, for which he sat till 1761, when 
he was appointed a Baron of Exchequer :— 
“Although his early course of study would indi- 
cate an intention of zealously pursuing his political 
career in the House of Commons, his senatorial 
ardour seems to have soon subsided. He appears 
rarely to have ventured on a speech, and, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the first few sessions, to 
have been no very constant attendant on the 
debates, His range of public activity or influence 
was limited to the politics and internal adminis- 
tration of Scotland. He was remarkable for skill 
and enterprise in agricultural improvement, and in 
Projecting or promoting beneficial undertakings in 
Commerce and manufactures. That he was habi- 
tually consulted as the highest unprofessional 
authority relative to the value and management of 
land, is evinced by numerous letters in this collec- 
tion, and by others not here inserted; and upon 
the whole, few men of his time seem to have been 
More esteemed, within their own sphere of influ- 
tnee, for sound judgment and practical knowledge 
of the affairs of the world in all their varieties. 
18 correspondence also shows that one of his chief 
objects in life was to make himself useful, both to 
private friends and to the community. His 
Spportunities of becoming so were greatly enlarged 
Y the faculty, which he possessed in a high de- 
gree, of forming and maintaining friendships. The 
Mustrations of this quality afforded by the collec- 
tion here printed, are but a part of those contained 
in the mass from which it has been compiled. The 
Portion discarded also abounds in letters from _per- 
‘ons of every rank and station, acknowledging 
efits conferred, or soliciting friendly assistance 





or advice. Nor in this copious series of commu- 
nications is there one to be found conceived in a 
tone of ill-will or offence, scarcely even of dissatis- 
faction, with any part of his conduct. 

‘*Nor had he reason to complain of having ill 
bestowed his good offices; and the gratitude of 
those whom he had befriended was often shown 
in a no less substantial manner than his kindness. 
The relation between him and some of the more 
immediate personal friends, whose prospects in life 
he had promoted, nearly resembles that between 
patron and client in ancient times. Several of 
these gentlemen in their testaments, nominated 
him or his descendants, failing their own nearest of 
kin, heirs of destination to their property; the 
benefit of which settlements has since, in various 
instances, accrued to the Caldwell family. 

“Among his earliest friends, besides his travel- 
ling companions already mentioned, were, Sir 
Thomas Miller, Bart. of Glenlee, Lord President 
of the Court of Session; Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart. 
of Minto, ancestor of the present Earl of Minto; 
Sir James Stewart, Bart. of Coltness, the distin- 
guished political economist (his first cousin) ; 
David Hume the historian; John, third Earl of 
Glasgow, and his brother the Hon. Patrick Boyle 
of Shewalton ; James Oswald of Dunnikeir, M.P. ; 
James Duke of Hamilton, Alexander Earl of 
Eglinton, &c. His connexion with the cele- 
brated John Earl of Bute appears, from his lord- 
ship’s letter of date August 7, 1757, to have been 
formed at a later period of life. Acquaintance, 
as described in that letter, speedily ripened into 
friendship, which was cemented by mutual bonds 
of obligation; on the one hand by the services 
which Mr. Mure’s experience of country affairs 
enabled him to render to the Earl in the improve- 
ment of his dilapidated Scotch estates ; on the other 
by the extension of Mr. Mure’s range of public 
activity by means of the Bute patronage, which 
even at that time exceeded its natural proportion 
to the value of the property whence it was derived. 
The exercise of that patronage, on the large in- 
crease which it afterwards received by the accession 
of the Earl to ministerial power, rendered Mr. 
Mure, during the subsequent ascendancy of the 
Bute party, the man, perhaps, of greatest influence 
in the local government of Scotland; an influence 
of which he continued to retain a portion by his 
personal weight, even after political power had 
entirely passed from the hands of his friend.” 

The most remarkable of Baron Mure’s in- 
timate associates was David Hume, the his- 
torian :— ° 

‘There can be little doubt that the Baron had 
the honour (in so far as it may, consistently with 
the reader’s own principles or predilections, be con- 
sidered as such) of being the oldest and dearest pri- 
vate friend of that remarkable personage. This is 
in some measure vouched for by the tenor of their 
correspondence embodied in these volumes, and 
which commences in 1742. Hume was by a good 
many years his senior; and hence assumes, al- 
though in facetious vein, the authority of Mentor 
or instructor of his young friend on first entry into 
public and parliamentary life. The compiler has 
also had access to a document which places the re- 
lations between the two in a still clearer light, and 
is in itself of some curiosity. It is a letter ad- 
dressed by the historiaw to John Home, the author 
of ‘Douglas,’ shortly after the Baron’s death, and 
while the writer was himself labouring under the 
incurable disease which carried him off a few 
months afterwards. The greater part of it is here 
subjoined. 

“Edinburgh, 12th April, 1776. 

“ Dear John, —The loss which both of us, and I 
in particular, have sustained, is irreparable. The 
Baron was the oldest and best friend I had in the 
world. I should be inconsolable, did I not see an 
event approaching which reduces all things to a 
level. 

“Our news is that Lord George Germayne has 
given that office to his own son. I wish this news 
may not prove too true. 

“*T never had thoughts of living in London, 
Dr, Black (God bless him) tells me that nothing is 





so improper for me as leaving my own house, jolt- 
ing about on the road, or lying in inconvenient 
inns, and that I shall die with much more tranquil- 
lity in St. David-street than anywhere else. Be- 
sides, where can I expect spiritual assistance so 
consolatory. * * * When are you to be down? 
Bring Smith with you.—Yours, Davin Hume. 

“To John Home, Esq.” 

Two of the three volumes now published 
— consist of selections from the corre- 
spondence and miscellaneous papers of Baron 
Mure, which extend from 1733 to 1776. The 
first volume contains a variety of papers, 
feudal contracts, letters, Prien: factory ac- 
counts, land leases, and other statistical re- 
cords, household and personal, illustrative of 
the internal history of Scotland, and of the 
state of society and manners in that part of 
the island, between the latter part of the 
fifteenth and the early part of the eighteenth 
century. To the historical student valuable 
materials are here presented. One of the 
most interesting papers, in this part of the 
work, to the general reader, is a fragment 
written by Miss Elizabeth Mure, who died 
in 1795, at the age of eighty-one, entitled 
‘Some Remarks on the Change of Manners 
in my Own Time.’ The paper is too long 
to give entire, but we quote some detached 
paragraphs :— 

«My observation cannot go much farther back 
than the 30, which period I reckon verged on the 
age of my grandfather, who was one of those born 
betwixt the 60 and 70 in the last centry, many of 
whom remained beyond the time above mentioned. 
Their manners was peculiar to themselves, as some 
part of the old feudle system still remained. Every 
master was revered by his family, honour’d by his 
tenants, and aweful to his domestics. His hours 
of eating, sleeping, and ammusement, were care- 
fully attended to by all his family and by all his 
guests. Even his hours of devotion was mark’d, 
that nothing might interupt him. He kept his 
own sete by the fire or at table, with his hat on his 
head; & often perticular dishes served up for him- 
self, that nobody else shared off. Their children 
aproach’d them with awe, and never spock with 
any degree of freedom before them. The conse- 
quence of this was that except at meals they were 
never together; tho the reverance they had for 
their parents taught them obedience, modisty, tem- 
perance. Nobody helpd themselves at table, nor 
was it the fashion to eat up what was put on their 
plate. So that the mistress of the family might 
give you a ful meal or not as she pleased; from 
whence came in the fashion of pressing the guests 
to eat so far as to be disagreeable. 

‘*The 1727 is as far back as I can remember, 
At that time there was little bread in Scotland ; 
Manefactorys brought to no perfection, either in 
linnen or woolen. Every woman made her web of 
wove linnen, and bleched it herself; it never rose 
higher than 2 shillings the yeard, and with this 
cloth was every body cloathed. The young gentle- 
men, who at this time were growing more delicat, 
got their cloth from Holland for shirts ; but the old 
was satisfied with necks and sleeves of the fine, 
which were put on loose above the country cloth. 
I remember in the 30 or 31 of a ball where it was 
agreed that the compatiy should be dress’d in no- 
thing but what was manufactur’d in the country. 
My sisters were as well-dress’d as any, and their 
gowns were strip'd linen at 2° and 6¢ per yard. 
Their heads and ruties were of Paisly muslings, at 
4 and sixpence, with four peny edging from Hamil- 
ton; all of them the finest that cou:d be had. A 
few years after this wevers were brought over from 
Holland, and manefactorys for linen established in 
the West. The dress of the ladys were nearly as 
expencive as at present, tho not so often renewed. 
At the time I mention houps were worn constantly 


| 4 yards and a half wide, which required much silk 


to cover them; and gould and silver was much 
used for triming, never less than three rows round 
the peticot ; so that tho the silk was slight the price 
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was increased by the triming. Then the heads 
were all dress’d in laces from Flanders ; no blonds 
nor courss-edging used; the price of those was 
high, but two sute would serve for life; they were 
not renewed but at marrige or some great event. 
Who could not afoard those wore fringes of thread. 

‘Their tables were as full as at present, tho’ 
very ‘ll dress’d and as ill served up. They eat out 
of Pewder, often ill cleaned; but were nicer in 
their linen than now, which was renewed every day 
in most Gentlemens familys, and allwise napkins 
besides the cloth. The servants eat ill; having a 
sett form for the week, of three days broth and salt 
meat, the rest megare, with plenty of bread and 
small bear. Their wages were small till the Vails 
were abolished ; the men from 3 to 4 pounds in the 
year, the maids from 30 shillings to 40. At those 
times I mention few of the maids could either sew 
or dress linen ; it was all smouthed in the mangle 
but the Lady’s headdresses, which were done by 
their own maids, and the gentlemen’s shirts by the 
housekeeper. They in general employd as many 
servants as they do at present in the country, but 
not in the towns ; for one man servant was thought 
sufitient for most familys, or two at most, unless 
they keept a Carrage, which was a thing very un- 
common in those days, and only used by the No- 
bles of great fortune. The prices of provisions 
were about a third of what they are now: beaf from 
14 to 2 pen. per pound; Butter 2 p® 3 peny; 
Cheese 3 fardings or 1 peny ; eggs 1 p. the Dozen ; 
Veal 5 shillings the whole; a hen 4 pence; Geese 
and Turkies 1 shilling. Nether was the provisions 
much raisd till after the Rebellion in the forty-five, 
when riches increased considerably. 

‘*Before the union, and for many years after it, 
money was very scarce in Scotland. A country 
without Trade, without Cultivation, or money to 
carrie on either of them, must improve by very 
slow degrees. A great part of the gentlemens 
rents were payd in kind. This made them live 
comfortably at home, tho they could not anywhere 
ellse. This introdused that old hospitality so much 
boasted of in Britan. No doubt we had our share 
in it according to our abilitys ; but this way of life 
led to manners very different from the presant. 
Nothing could affect them more than the restrent 
young people were under in presence of their 
parents. There was little intercours betwixt the 
old and young ; the parents had their own guests, 
which consisted for the most part of their own rela- 
tions and near nighbours. As few people could 
affoard to go to town in the winter, their acquaint- 
ance was much confin’d. The Children: of this 
small Society were under a necessity of being com- 
panions to one another. This prodused many 
strong friendships and strong attachments, and 
often very improper marriages. By their society 
being confined, their affections were less difused, 
and center’d all in their own small circle. There 
was no enlargement of mind here; their manners 
were the same and their sentiments the same ; they 
were indulgent to the faults of one another, but 
most severe on those they were not accustomed to ; 
so that censure and detraction seemed to be the 
vice of the age. From this education proceeded 
pride of understanding, Bigotry of religion, and 
want of refinement in every useful art. While the 
Parents were both alive the mother could give little 
attention to her girls. Domestick affairs and 
amuseing her husband was the bussiness of a good 
wife. Those that could afoard governesses for 
their Children had them ; but all they could learn 
them was to read English ill, and plain work. The 
chief thing required was to hear them repeat Psalms 
and long catechisms, in which they were employed 
an hour or more every day, and almost the whole 
day on Sunday. If there was no governess to 
perform this work, it was done by the chaplan, of 
which there was one in every family. No attention 
was given to what we call accomplishments, Read- 
ing and writing well or even spelling was never 
thought off. Musick, drawing, or French, were 
seldom taught the girls. They were allow'’d to 
rune about and amuse themselves in the way they 
choiced even to the age of women, at which time 
they were generally sent to Edin" for a winter or 








two, to lairn to dress themselves and to dance and 
to see a little of the world. The world was only 
to be seen at Church, at marriages, Burials, and 
Baptisams. These were the only public places 
where the Ladys went in full dress, and as they 
walked the street they were seen by everybody ; 
but it was the fashion when in undress allwise to 
be masked. When in the country their employ- 
ment was in color’d work, beds, Tapestry, and 
other pieces of furniture; immitations of fruits and 
flowers with very little taste. If they read any it 
was either books of devotion or long Romances, 
and sometimes both. They never eat a full meal 
at Table; this was thought very undelicat, but 
they took care to have something before diner, that 
they might behave with propriety in company. 
From the account given by old people that lived in 
this time, we have reason to belive there was as 
little care taken of the young men as of the women ; 
excepting those that were intended for lairned pro- 
fessions, who got a regular education throw schools 
and Coledges. But the generallity of our Country 
gentlemen, and even our Noblemen, were contented 
with the instruction given by the Chaplin to their 
young men.” 

In the next generation the change of 
manners seems to have been great :— 

‘‘The change of manners in the new generation 
was very remarkable. The Union with England 
carried many of our nobility and gentry to London. 
Sixty of the most considerable people being obliged 
to pass half of the year there would no doubt 
change their ideas. Besides, many English came 
to reside at Edin'. The Court of Exchaquer and 
the Bourds of Customs and Excise were mostly all 
of that nation; at least all the under officers were. 
These were people of fashion, and were well 
received by the first people here. As this inter- 
course with the English opend our Eyes a little, 
so it gave us a liberty of Trade we had not before. 
From the Union many of our younger Sons became 
marchants and went abroad. It likewise became 
the fashion for our young men of fortune to Study 
for some years in Holland, after which to make a 
tour throw France. On their return home they 
brought to Scotland Franch politeness grafted on 
the self importance and dignity of their Fathers. 
May we not suppose it was at this time our nation 
acquired the Character of poverty and pride? 

‘¢ About the 24, a weekly Assembly for Dancing 
was set up at Edinburgh. This with privit balls 
carried on by Subscription took place of marrages, 
baptisams, and burialls. Their society now came 
to be more enlarged, but it requised time to have a 
proper effect. The men’s manners, tho stiff and 
evidently put on, yet were better than the weman’s, 
who were undelicat in their conversation and vulgar 
in their manners. -As the awe and reverance for 
parents and elder friends wore off, they brought into 
company the freedom and romping they had 
acquired amongst their brothers and neer relations. 
Many of them threw off all restrent. Were I to 
name the time when the Scotch Ladys went farthest 
wrong, it would be betwixt the 30 and 40. I’m at 
a loss to account for this, if it was not owing 
to our young noblemen bringing home Franch 
manners.” 

After giving various details of the usages of 
society till the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the writer continues :— 

‘*Those manners continued till the sixty, or 
near it, when more of the English fashions took 
place, one of which was to dine at three, and what 
Company you had should be at dinner. These 
dinners lasted long, the weman satt for half an 
hour after them and retired to tea; but the men 
took their bottle and often remained till eight at 
night. The weman were all the evening by them- 
selves, which pute a stope to that general 
intercourss so necessary for the improvement of 
both sexes. This naturally makes a run on the 
Public places ; as the women has little ammuse- 
mentathome. Cut off from the company of the men, 
and no familie friends to occupie this void, they 
must tire of their mothers and elderly sosiety, and 
flee to the public for reliefe, They find the men 








there, tho leat in the evening, when they have left 
their bottle, and too often unfitted for every thin 

but their bed. In this kind of intercourss there i 
little chance for forming attachments. The women 
see the men in the worst light, and what impres- 
sion they make on the men is forgot by them jn 
the morning. These leat dinners has entirely cut 
off the merry suppers very much regreated by the 
women, while the men passe the nights in the 
Taverns in gaming or other amusement as their 
temper leads them. Cut off in a great measure 
from the Society of the men, its necessary the women 
should have some constant amusement, and as they 
are likewise denied friendships with one another, the 
Parents provides for this void as much as possible in 
giving them compleat Education ; and what formerly 
begun at ten years of age, or often leater, now 
begines at four or five. How long its to continue 
the next age most determine ; for its not yet fixed 
in this. Reading, writing, musick, drawing, 
Franch, Italian, Geografie, History, with all kinds 
of nedle work are now carefully taught the girles, 
tkat time may not lye heavie on their hand without 
proper society. Besides this, shopes loaded with 
novels and books of amusement, to kill the time,” 


Among the correspondence of Baron Mure 
many remarkable letters appear, not only from 
David Hume, but from most of theleading per. 
sonages in that time conspicuous in connexion 
with Scottish affairs. Hereis one of Hume’s 
familiar letters :— 

* Lisle-street, 1 Sept. 1763, 

‘*My dear Baron, —As I am not sure where you 
are, nor whether this direction be right, I am 
obliged to speak to you with reserve both of public 
aflairs and of my own. Of the latter I shall only 
say, that, notwithstanding of my first reluctance, 
I am entirely reconciled to my present situation, 
and have a great prepossession, or rather indeed a 
great esteem and affection, for the person and 
family whom I am to accompany to France. The 
prospect of my being Secretary to the Embassy is 
neither very distant nor is it immediate; but Lord 
Hertford will certainly, before our departure, obtain 
a settlement for me for life, which, at any event, 
will improve my fortune, and is a great pledge of 
his friendship and regard. I have consulted Elliot, 
Sir Harry, Oswald, and all our friends of that 
administration, The former said to me that my 
situation was, taking all it’s circumstances, the 
most wonderful event in the world : I was now a 
person clean and white as the driven snow, and 
that, were I to be proposed for the see of Lambeth, 
no objections could henceforth be made to me. 
What makes the matter more extraordinary, is, 
that the idea first came into my patron’s head, 
without the suggestion of any one mortal. 

‘* Youmust have heard of the late most astonishing 
events with regard to public affairs. Yesterday, 
Lord Bute had a pretty large company dining with 
him, to whom he gave an account of the whole 
transaction, and desired them to publish it. One 
of them, a friend of mine, as soon as he went home, 
took it down in writing, of which he gave mea 
copy, and which I transmit to you. He isa mili- 
tary man, and his style is not elegant; but I 
am sure, from another certain authority, that the 
account is in the main just, only I have reason to 
think that Lord Halifax was proscribed along with 
the rest: at least he said so yesterday to a friend of 
mine. I wish this high spirit of his M. may be 
supported ; but, Femme qui écoute et ville qu 
parle sont bientot rendues. Lord Bute goes abroad 
very soon. Some pretend that the present admi- 
nistration is more enraged against him than is the 
opposition—on account of his taking this important 
step without consulting them. Never, in any 
history, was there so curious a scene; nor Wa 
there ever so formidable a demagogue as this man 
(supposed to be Pitt.) Lord Sandwich it is said, 
will be Secretary (for some weeks): our friend 
Wood is so at present. Many of the leading men 
in the Opposition were left out in Mr. Pitt’s plan; 
which it is thought will breed dissensions among 
them. 


“«T dined yesterday with Lord Chesterfield, along 
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with Collonel Irwin. The Collonel made an 
apology for our arriving so late, on account of his 
being detained at Court. ‘At Court,’ said my 
Lord, ‘I should be glad to know what place that 
aa 

“Be so good as to mark my affectionate regards 
to Mrs. Mure and your Sisters: and believe me 
to be, with the greatest sincerity, Dear Mure, 
your's, “<D. He” 

In a subsequent letter he gives an account 
of his mode of life at Paris :— 

“T continue to live here in a manner amusing 
enough, and which gives me no time to be tired of 
any scene. What between public business, the 
company of the learned, and that of the great, 
especially of the ladies, I find all my time filled up, 
and have no time to open a book, except it be some 
books newly published, which may be the subject 
of conversation. Iam well enough pleased with 
this change of life, and a satiety of study had 
beforehand paved the way for it. However, time 
runs off in one course of life as well as another, 
and all things appear so much alike, that I am 
afraid of falling intoa total stoicism and indifference 
about every thing. For instance, I seem every 
moment to be touching on the time when I am to 
receive my credential letter of Secretary to the 
Embassy, with a thousand a year of appointments. 
The king has promised it—all the ministers have 
promised it—Lord Hertford earnestly solicits it— 
the plainest common sense and justice seem to 
require it—yet have I been in this condition above 
six months, and T never trouble my head about the 
matter, and have rather laid my account that there 
is to be no such thing.” 


The following letter of Baron Mure to his 
sons at Oxford, in 1775, displays something 
of the character of the man, as well as his 
parental affection and wisdom :— 

“Caldwell, September 10, 1775. 

“My Dear Willie,—I have a letter from Mr. 
Jardine of 2nd instant, the day he left you, from 
London. I assure you his parting with you struck 
me, tho’ I had constantly foreseen, and resolved in 
my mind, that the time must soon come when you 
would be entirely left to your own direction; yet, 
now that it is come, I cannot be free from anxiety 
with regard to the event. This is the most impor- 
tantera that has yetoccurredin yourlives. You, who 
have been hitherto carefully led by the hand, are 
now left to shape your own course, thro’ dangerous 
and unknown tracts, with no other guides than 
your own good sense and resolution, aided by the 
slow lessons of experience. These I intreat you 
watchfully to employ upon this memorable occa- 
sion, and to exert them with firm and continued 
efforts. Let me, with the earnestness of the most 
tender affection, and the authority of old acquired 
knowledge, assure you that this present, this 
mighty Now, is to decide your fate for life, and 
will determine perhaps without your being aware 
of it, whether, you are to rise to reputation and 
honour, or to sink down into insignificance, con- 
tempt, and oblivion. "Tis impossible, my dear 
boys, you can hesitate in your choice between these 
two opposite paths; and depend upon it thata 
steady resolute choice will directly lead to the one 
your father points at and your own heart applauds. 
That these feelings may sit down deep in your 
young minds, and have a constant influence on 
Your conduct, is the fervent prayer of your most 
affectionate father, *< Witt, Murs.” 


The latter part of the third yolume contains 
and correspondence of Colonel William 
Mure, father of the editor, a soldier of the 
times of the American war, to which there are 
Many interesting allusions in the letters. His 
hearest_ friend during life was General Sir 
Jo n Moore, some of whose letters are given. 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, another of the heroes 
of the wars of the French Republic, is among 
Colonel Mure’s correspondents. Moore was 
m command at Sandgate in 1804, when the 

Tench invasion was expected, and he thus 





wrote to his friend to get some suitable officer 
for his favourite regiment, the 52nd :— 
“Sandgate, 7th August, 1804. 

“My dear Mure, —I expect some vacancies soon 
in the 52nd Regiment, and I shall be very happy 
to recommend for an ensigncy any young man in 
whom you are interested, and who has a mind bent 
on being a soldier. 

‘*As we are light infantry, he must be active 
and tolerably good-looking. I am sure you will 
recommend no one who is not by his birth, educa- 
tion, and manners qualified for the service. 

‘*Ferguson is much approved of, and fully 
answers the description you gave of him. 

“They still say the French are coming; but I 
cannot believe they will be so absurd. In the 
mean time the force in Kent is much increased, 
and if they come here we shall have easy work of 
it. Ever, my dear Mure, very faithfully, 

‘¢‘JoHn Moore.” 

Numerous autographs and facsimiles of 
manuscripts add to the value and interest of 
the volumes, and a copious index facilitates 
reference for purposes of consultation. 








Crewe-Rise: a Novel. By John Cordy 
Jeaffreson. Hurst and Blackett. 

Edward Willoughby : a Tale. By the Author 
of ‘The Discipline of Life.’ Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Mr.Jearrreson’s tale, ‘ Crewe-Rise,’is one in 

which the convenient plan is adopted of an 

ideal English village, which the author peoples 
with his characters. Very pleasant pictures 
of English rural life and manners Mr. Jeaffre- 
son draws, and though the personages intro- 
duced are of ordinary caste, some of them 
are well marked and skilfully delineated. 

One of them is the bockaston, of whose 

library and the village book-club here is part 

of the description :— 

“ Crewe-Rise has its library, and its opinions on 
matters literary. It looks on Dickens as a being 
all but too good for the humble world he enlightens. 
The pathetic parts of the ‘Curiosity Shop,’ and the 
Pinches are dearly loved; Dick Swiveller is fre- 
quently alluded to with those generous excuses 
which are usually made for young men of promise, 
who might have been better ; and the sayings and 
doings of Sam Weller are common conversation. 
The truth of anything the favourite author says is 
never questioned—it would be impertinence to 
dream of such a thing—for he is allowed to be ‘true 
to nature.’ Still the ladies cannot help thinking 
he exaggerates the villany of his bad people—now! 
that terrible Sykes and Fagin! can there be such 
monsters in the world ? Jenny thinks, if he does 
colour his pictures of vice highly, itis a great pity : 
‘and I am sure, dear! the nice people are never 
made too nice, for you to feel it all so natural.’ 

“Of course this tree of knowledge has Walter 
Scott for its stem. But it is by no means confined 
thereto. No one would think of calling it a polled 
tree; for it has noble arms, living branches, 
flexible and graceful twigs, and evergreen foliage. 

“The numbers of Dickens’s works do not form 
part of the library, till they have all come out, and 
have been bound in Charley Small’s best style. 
During the time of their successive births, till the 
family group is completed, they are the property of 
that pertest of little, bald-pated librarians (bless his 
oily face of impudence), who does the best he can 
to derive personal advantage from the important 
demand made by the public for the green leaves. 
It is no bad speculation—for people of the most op- 
posite opinions want those leaves. The upper ten 
arrange hours, so that each number goes the round 
of their houses the first day of the month. Lady 
Brace usually has it first—but the gentlemen of the 
town are accustomed to take time by the forelock, 
and have a look at its pictures and skim its contents, 
immediately after the morning’s service at the 


Chapel, in Charley Small’s shop, before it has left 








that place on its travels. The next few days of its 
life are spent in going to Thorpe-moor rectory, for 
the four Miss Carrs to laugh or cry over, as the 
case may be, perhaps both, to Tring, to Stowe, and 
all the other places round about, for the benefit of 
the country acquaintance of the upper ten. Then, 
after visiting the élite of the neighbourhood, it 
comes back to the town to give instruction to the 
plebs ; and after the plebs have thumbed and roared 
lustily over, and tear-dribbled its leaves, it starts 
out boldly again into the country, determined to do 
its duty in spite of coming unstitched, and finds its 
way from farm-house to farm-house, and then to 
the humble cottages of peasants and other offenders 
against the game-laws. As a penny is the charge 
to each reader of the precious leaves, you may 
judge how successful a speculation Charley Small’s 
outlay of a shilling a month is! On one occasion, 
some reforming spirits whispered something about 
exorbitant profits—but Charley spoke of the great 
expense of binding the book for the library (which 
by the bye is not out of his pocket, but he is 
paid for doing it), and expressed his wonder that 
any one should think a penny too high a price for 
the pleasure of reading Dickens’s last number—what 
a generous appreciation they must have for literary 
talent! On this, of course, the question was 
dropped. 

‘* For the rest, the curious may know the book- 
club is based, as far as possible, on the each-man- 
please-himself principle, every member ordering to 
the amount of his annual subscription of two 
pounds what books he likes. Once a year, or 
oftener if necessary, a grand meeting is held in 
Charley Small’s private parlour, of the members of 
the club, when the list of fresh orders for the en- 
suing year is made out, and much other grave 
business transacted. 

“Tt was to one of these meetings, the captain 
asked his nephew to accompany him. 

‘*When the captain and Herbert entered the 
room, a general rising of the company took place, to 
pay respect to their chief, who was motioned to the 
arm-chair at the head of the table—which large arm- 
chair Charley Small, in the character of honoured 
host, held by the back with both hands, bowing 
obsequiously meantime, apparently with the feeling 
that such activity would facilitate the captain’s 
descent to the easy cushion. 

‘*Club-days are days of triumph to Charley 
Small. He feels he has better society, on those 
occasions, in his little room, than any other man of 
like position to himself in the town has the power 
of obtaining. He sees seated round his table the 
vicar, the doctor, the captain, and the rectors and 
curates of the neighbourhood—well may an in- 
dependent man feel the vain elation of weak 
humanity on such oceasions! Charley Small is not 
the only man who meets peers in a coffee-room, 
and talks about them afterwards.” 


Of the general purport of the tale. of 
‘Edward Willoughby ’ the motto on the title- 
page affords some conception, where we read, 
in the words of Old Barrow, that “we may 
accuse our nature, but it is our pleasure; we 
may pretend weakness, but it is wilfulness 
which is the guilty cause of our misdemea- 
nours ; for, by God’s help, we may be as good 
as we please, if we can please to be good.” 
So far as wholesome advice and good exam- 
ples, with the aid of striking warnings indi- 
cated in opposite characters, can exercise 
beneficial influence, Lady Emily Ponsonby, 
in this as in her former novels, does useful 
service to the cause of order and morality. 
The scenes are chiefly in a sphere of life alien 
from the experience of the majority of readers, 
and therefore affording limited scope for 
practical application. But many phases of 
principle and conduct of more general influ- 
ence are illustrated, in a style which readers 
of any class will find attractive. We quote 
one passage where Edward Willoughby ap- 
pears, after having first sought the hand of 
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Clare, and been refused, through her father’s 
withholding his consent. After old Sir Hugh’s 
death, however, all is made right. 


‘* She put her arms round his neck, and said, ‘I 
come to tell you, Papa, that I met Edward this 
morning.’ 

“Sir Hugh started from his chair, with the blood 
rushing to his temples, and fire flashing in his eyes. 
The old expression of hate darkened his counte- 
nance. A year, however, of watchfulness and self- 
examination, had not been altogether fruitless. No 
outburst followed ; he bit his lip and clenched his 
hand, and drew in his breath—but no word of pas- 
sion escaped him. 

“«¢*T knew it would make you unhappy,’ Clare 
said, sorrowfully, ‘but he did not mean it. He 
came, because he is miserable, to ask me for a hope 
I cannot give.’ 

‘*Sir Hugh still remained silent. 
trust himself to speak. 

**Clare paused a moment, then summoning re- 
solution, began again. She was grateful for her 
father's self-control—the effort to attain which, her 
own agitation prevented her from fully discerning. 

***T have made up my mind, Papa,’ she said, 
crushing her hands together, as was her habit when 
troubled in spirit, ‘to ask you to give him hope. I 
mean nothing now ; I mean no promise ; I mean 
only this hope, that if ever he makes himself wor- 
thy of it, you will pardon him, and take him into 
your favour. He is so miserable,’ she continued, 
with almost passionate earnestness. ‘It is not 
good for a man to be without hope; and it is only 
common charity to hope for him as for others.’ 

‘*The effect of the agitation of others is almost 
as a natural consequence to calm ourselves. At 
the sight of his daughter’s unusual excitement, Sir 
Hugh became collected, and his manner assumed a 
fatherly tenderness and dignity which was singu- 
larly touching. He stretched out both his hands 
to her, drew her towards him, and kissed her 
brow ; then spoke his resolution in tones of grave 
kindness. ‘My darling Clare, I told you once, 
that I would rather see you in your grave than the 
wife of Edward Willoughby. I repeat it now—I 
would, inasmuch as it is better to fall into the 
hands of God than into those of a bad man, I 
will guard you from him while life exists; so only 
ean I fulfil the trust your dying mother left me. I 
weep for you,’ and tears did drop from his eyes, 
‘and weep for myself, that my negligence, for it 
must have been that, should have exposed you to 
this trial; but my duty shall be done. For the 
rest, Clare, for your request for my favour, Edward 
knows as well as you do how he may gain it. He 
knows, but will not act upon it, or he would not 
now have been here ; he has a selfish, restless, tur- 
bulent spirit, guided by no law but his own passion. 
God help him! I say that from my heart, Clare ; 
and God help my poor people when he comes to be 
master over them. And now, my darling, let 
there be an end to this; leave me to myself; these 
excitements do not suit an old man like me.’ 

‘** Forgive me for grieving you,’ she said, 
gently, and kissing him, left the room. 

‘* The petition had been made on the impulse of 
an hour’s excitement. When the excitement passed 
away she did not regret that she had made it, but 
she felt for the first time in full conviction that the 
case had passed out of the sphere of natural influ- 
ences into one above her own and all human con- 
trol. Her father strong and rigid in his sense of 
duty—Edward stubborn in resistance to a plain 
unquestionable truth ; while those two rocks stood 
fast, and she was powerless to move them, there 
was no hope. One thing only was clear, her own 
duty. This must be done with a steadfast mind. 
All besides was in the hands of God. 

* * * * * 

‘**T have failed, Ralph.’ With these words Ed- 
‘ward greeted his friend on his return to London. 
It was twelve hours since he had parted from 
Clare, but his countenance still wore the look of 
cold and stubborn pride and resentment it had worn 
then. It was a look, and the expression of a cha- 
racteristic not uncommon in his history nor in the 


He would not 





history of any wilful man; but it was a new ex- 
pression as connected with Clare. 

‘* Edward was the slave of his own will. All 
men indeed are so in some sense, since the will is 
the governing power; yet most men put their will 
in submission to some laws, either human or divine. 
But Edward’s will reigned paramount ; not that he 
consciously rejected laws either human or divine ; 
but governed by his impulses, he supposed those 
impulses to be just or irresistible. To this will, his 
own inaster, he expected others also to yield. Un- 
fortunately for him they had done so. There was 
that earnestness about him which compels atten- 
tion, which requires an effort to resist. Even 
Ralph, with all his estimable qualities, yielded as 
we have seen. But Edward’s will had found at 
Jength a match, not in the will, but in the prin- 
ciple, of a young girl. That principle had at first 
commanded his admiration, but now overborne by 
it, it angered him. His will was up in arms, 
strong, stubborn, resolute-—that wayward temper 
of mind which leads men on to misery. 

“*T am very sorry, my dear fellow,’ was 
Ralph’s reply ; ‘but I expected nothing else.’ 

“* ¢ Failed,’ Edward repeated, in a voice difficult 
to describe, so hard, so bitter, so resolved. 

‘*«Then, now, Edward, you will come with me.’ 

*** As you please, was the cold and careless 
answer. 

***T do please, Ralph said with kindness and 
compassion. ‘ Let us see what quiet and domestic 
life will do for you. I think you will like Aber- 
geale. The country is very pretty—not grand and 
splendid like North Wales, but very pretty. I 
don’t like to say too much,’ he continued, growing 
warm as he touched a point near his heart, ‘for you 
might expect great things, but many people of good 
taste have spoken with admiration of the scenery. 
For myself, I never saw prettier, but that may be 
prejudice.’ 

‘* Edward looked at him with a smile that was 
not a pleasing one. There was scorn in it of his 
friend’s warmth. He only said, however, ‘ Well, 
Ralph, let us see then this Welsh world of yours. 
It will be ugly indeed if it is not a pleasant ex- 
change from this yellow world of London.’” 








Three Years’ Cruise in the Australasian Colo- 
nies. By R. Edmond Malone. Bentley. 
Tuts is the journal of a gentleman who, having 
spent three years on the coasts of Scotland 
and Ireland as Paymaster of H.M.S. Strom- 
boli, and been the reluctant witness of many 
heart-rending scenes of distress and family 
affliction, determined for the sake of change 
to make a trip to Australia. We cannot say 
much in its favour on the score of literary 
merit, but in the course of a busy cruise of 
three years’ duration in Australia, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand, the travel- 
ler’s experience, roughly detailed though it 
be, is of considerable practical interest. A 
chapter on Hobarton affords an amusing in- 

sight into the society of that locality :— 

“The Hobarton races took place in March, on 
the Newtown race-course, a short distance out of 
the town; the first two days it never ceased rain- 
ing, and the course was all-a-muck. Parties who 
had left it to the last, could get no conveyances, 
the publicans, &c., taking up everything to get 
out there. A hospitable family at Newtown had 
provided dinner for a large party, and some people 
had come a great distance to Hobarton, to stop 
with them, bunt could get no nearer the house or 
race-course than the town; and the only ladies on 
the course were those of the family in question, at 
the grand stand. After the race, four of us, and 
several of the 99th, were asked up there, but being 
so thoroughly drenched and covered with mud we 
could not go; and to crown all, two horses of theirs 
came in done up and last. It was a pity, for they 
are hospitable, kind people. The racing was as 
good as it could be in such fearful weather. The 
running the third day was excellent, and Mr. 





Rose’s horse, Shadow, would do credit to any course 
at home. Sporting people in the colonies (for she 
is known at Sydney and Melbourne) say she goes 
over the course in less time than any English horse 
has ever done on the same-distance course, adding 
that the Van Diemen’s Land climate improves even 
English horses. I never saw so poor a display of 
ladies at a race. They evidently don’t patronize it 

and perhaps it says well for them ; the last two 
days were beautiful, and they could easily have got 
out, for there were many unengaged vehicles, The 
stewards managed badly ; a horse called Messenger 
unexpectedly won the publicans’ purse, but was 
protested against for age, and the race was run over 
again on the sixth day from the commencement of 
the races. 

‘Booths, signs, jugglers, &c., were on the 
course just as in England, and the roads showed a 
most motley collection of vehicles of all kinds, 

‘* Passholders were not allowed on the grounds; 
but I am confident it would be difficult in the globe 
to find together such a collection of rogues and 
vagabonds as the great part of the idlers here would 
prove tobe. <A fashionably-dressed young man, 
whom I saw the evening the entries were made, 
was betting largely on the course; but as the 
money was not forthcoming, he was most severely 
mauled, his clothes (absolutely just out of the poor 
Hobarton unpaid tailor’s shop) literally torn from 
his back, and he was next day in prison, but I be- 
lieve let off. He turned out to be an English youth 
of respectable family, just come from Melboume, 
giving the nom de guerve of Wyndham (his real 
name I conceal for his family’s sake). He swindled 
a clergyman of my acquaintance, who knew his 
family in England, and on that account assisted 
him out of more money than he at all liked losing. 

“The regatta took place on the 8rd January, 
1852. It was put off for some reason from the 
usual day, the 1st December, the festival of the dis- 
covery of the colony. It used to bea grand affair, 
but in 1851 the gold mania took every one away; 
and the regatta in January, though to us a day of 
great amusement, was described as a mere attempt 
compared with former occasions. 

‘The whaleboat races were very good. The 
boats of several Yankee whalers were beaten com- 
pletely by the Tasmanians, and New Zealand 
natives assisted to pull the two first boats, The 
sailing matches were poor : the best part of the fun 
was a procession by water to the race-ground. 
The governor left the wharf below Murray-street, 
with his staff, in a barge towed by a small colonial 
government convict-steamer, with the 99th band 
playing; we were in uniform, and tossed oars and 
saluted, and followed in the wake of the governor, 
the police magistrate dodging about us in his boat. 
Then followed a host of boats of all kinds in pro 
cession to Demesne Point, where his Excellency 
landed, and a stand was erected for him and his 
staff. On our arrival we were surprised to hear 
that the police magistrate had complained of our 
taking the post of honour next the governors 
barge, which he had always been accustomed to 
have; he was, however, informed that a man-of- 
war's boat takes precedence of all others, and even 
waiving that point, that he should have given up, 
as we had a party of ladies in our boat. Immense 
crowds of well-dressed, orderly people covered the 
Demesne, and parties picnicked on the opposite 
shore. No convicts were allowed on the ground 
or in boats, except those employed on duty; and 
the winning pulling-boats, on arrival at the beach 
below the governor, were brought on the shoulders 
of the crew up to his Excellency, and their cOx- 
swaini received from him the prizes. The sight was 
very pretty, but the races nothing particular: we 
had one race with our boats, in which the one I was 
in pulled best, perhaps from the very burly figure 
of a messmate in the bows catching the wind too 
much in the opposing boat. 

“The tastes of the people in Hobarton are pect 
liarly naval, and a ball (very dignified) we gave on 
board was a great event there. It is difficult 
conceive how it could be managed in so small 4 
vessel; but we did, and about one hundred and fifty 
people were on board, 
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“The mainboom was lashed between the fore 
and main masts, and sails and awnings, with 
national flags sewn on the inner side, covered the 
whole length of the vessel, with curtains of sails and 
flags sewn inside at the sides. Guns all got out of 
the way; the carriages with beds covered with flags 
made into seats and sofas; all the bolts covered 
with baize and stuffed. The capstan covered with 
baize, and an immense bouquet of fuschias, game- 
lias, dahlias, &c.; the binnacles removed, gun- 
room-skylight taken right forward for bandsmen, 
whose services were kindly given by the 99th regi- 
ment, and the dead-lights shipped and covered so 
as to make an ottoman ; wheel and other places 
ornamented with cutlasses, muskets round the 
mainmast with bayonets for candlesticks ; and re- 
freshments round the mainbits; chandeliers of 
hoops and bayonets suspended and secured to pre- 
yent any idea of motion in the ship; cables triced 
under the booms, and the booms made a standing 
supper-table. The captain’s skylight a refreshment 
table; the captain’s cabin tho ladies’ room ; the 
gunroom and berth for cards and refreshments. 
These were our arrangements ; and with oceans of 
houquets, picked and made up for us by the Hobar- 
ton ladies, distributed in all directions, the ball- 
room looked like Fairyland; and we flatter our- 
selves the party will long be remembered. Four 
ladies had slight falls from the clumsiness of their 
partners, but were not hurt. We piped to supper 
at twelve; the screen over the supper-table was 
triced up in a moment, and the hands fell to with a 
will. The supper to those uninitiated appeared like 
magic, a screen enveloping the whole of the booms 
till they piped to supper. The last party left the 
ship (as they were brought off all in our own boats) 
at six A.M. ; and before going, the crew on the fore- 
castle sang some songs, by particular request. They 
behaved remarkably well; and thus ended our little 
party of the 9th of February, 1852. 

“At one evening party we were at, after a pic- 
nic, we noticed a rather tall, gentlemanlike man 
leanmg against the mantelpiece of one of the rooms 
alone, and not joining in any of the amusements, 
but in an evening dress, quietly looking on and ap- 
parently in thought. 

“A number of the officers of the 99th, and of the 
‘Fantéme’ were present, and we could not find out 
who he was, till, to our astonishment, just as we 
Were going away, we found out that it was Pate, 
the man who was coward and villain enough to 
strike the Queen. ° 

“This man was an officer in the regiment, 
and was transported for his crime, and came to be 
assigned as a prisoner-servant to the host of the 
evening, who, I believe, knew something of his 
family at home, and received annuities from them 
for him; so his situation as a servant was but 
nominal, The host of the evening would not tell 
us who he was, knowing that we, as officers of Her 
Majesty, would not remain in the room with such 
aman. Mr, regretted he had not given him 
a hint to vanish, but that was too late, and we 

ed no more on the gentleman who gave the 
party. It is an odd coincidence that I should have 
been near Piccadilly at the time this -attack on the 

een took place, and have afterwards met in the 
antipodes, at an evening party, the cowardly fellow 
who made it. 

“Several of our men were enticed away and de- 
setted here : they were harboured by sawyers and 
others, some distance from the town, and made to 
Work for bad pay and little provisions, under fear 
of being given up by their employers as deserters. 
When they had got all they wanted out of them, 
divs procured others to give information, and 
vided the rewards, so that the poor, foolish fel- 
i were generally humbugged, and eventually 

ught back ; but after their bad treatment, they 
Were induced on board to inform on some of these 
culprits, and two were fined by the Hobarton courts 

I, i costs, for harbouring deserters from the 

val a 

‘ There one character at Hobarton who was 
Fp Up in the Smith O’Brien affairs. He is from 

® county Meath in Ireland, and is now a highly- 

government official, and has been taking great 
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pains to prove that he was not rewarded for double- 
dealing. O’ Dougherty was house-surgeon of St. 
Mary’s Hospital. 

‘* Mitchell was occasionally at Hobarton, but 
was generally at Bothwell; he was publishing, in 
the local paper, extracts from his journal in the 
convict-ship (the ‘Neptune’) that brought him out 
vid the Cape, where they refused all refreshments, 
&e. He described his feelings of satisfaction on 
finding the Cape colonists so resolute, although he 
himself, as a prisoner, suffered from the proceed- 
ings. The object of these writings was unmistak- 
able, to try to induce the Tasmanians to stop trans- 
portation by force, if necessary; so that it may be 
fairly concluded he is a firebrand, and that wherever 
he might be placed he would find a subject for his 
ire, which since has proved the case. 

‘* Smith O’Brien was living near New Norfolk, 
and often came to the ‘ Bush.’ 

‘*Meagher returned his parole, and before he 
could be put under surveillance, got off. His 
friends O’Brien and Mitchell are, I believe, vexed 
at his conduct, and think he will give himself up, 
when he sees that he did not behave honourably in 
thus half-breaking his parole. I fear he is sunk. 
He was a fine, honourable-spirited, but ill-led 
young man. 

‘Society at Hobarton consists chiefly of the 
families of the government officers, who are better 
paid here than in any colonies out of India; of 
naval and military officers settled in the country ; 
a few professional men unconnected with the 
government (for most of them, of church, law, and 
medicine, are salaried by government for duties 
connected with convictism) ; and a few landholders, 
chiefly those who are in town, to represent their 
districts in the assembly: the tone of this society 
is good. We found them excessively hospitable, 
courteous, and kind; and nearly every house was 
open to us, and, I trust, some of us made friends 
for life there. Many of us met old friends, school- 
fellows, &c., settled or employed by government, 
in the army, or some of the professions. For my 
own part I shall never forget the hospitality of 
that most delightful of all colonies ; and now that 
no more convicts are to be sent, and that the 
colony will get over that stain on it, and gradually 
become freed of its incubus, I firmly believe it will 
be the favourite place of emigration from home. 
That it may prosper is my sincere hope. 

‘Since writing this chapter, the Irish political 
prisoners have been freed, conditionally that they 
do not return to the United Kingdom.” 

There is not much originality in Mr. 
Malone’s account of the gold fields, and we 
pass them for a specimen of his comments 
on the rising progress of New Zealand :— 

‘The history of the world does not give us a 
parallel instance of any scheme of civilization (not 
even excepting Christianity itself) producing in so 
short a time such effects.as in this colony. From 
cannibalism and disgusting obscenity, and an 
almost total absence of any religious idea, except 
the making sacred the harvest, the fish, and the 
dead, the Maories, or natives of New Zealand, 
are, in forty years, a Christian people, reading the 
word of God in their own language, and, to a man 
(even the aged ones) becoming imbued with highly 
good general ideas of life. In their manners they 
are dignified without forwardness, ingenuous, hos- 
pitable, and straightforward ; the old habit of tat- 


tooing is almost universally given up by the young, | 
and European costume adopted ; and occasionally | e is eve a 
| I think all charities of every kind would do well to 
make it the ultimate point of all their acts as far 


they may be seen, even at the Governor's parties, 
I believe, dressed well and looking like gentlemen. 


The men are very strong and handsome, and the | po: } 
| recipient and giver. 


women, though stout, very pleasing and good- 
looking ; and the half-caste, the offspring generally 
of whalers’ men with the Maori girls, really beau- 
tiful. There are many instances lately of very 


respectable and even well-connected whites marry- | 


ing the girls, and a few Maori men marrying 
English girls. The men are industrious, and 


xce ilors. They cultivate the land in | r 
psy acre ps | with good wages, or for the official system, the 
| poorhouse union, to act in a similar way? to feed 


the European manner, and possess ploughs, oxen, 
horses, &c, At one place alone they have ten 








thousand acres under wheat, according to Sir 
George Grey’s statement. They ride well, and 
take great care of their horses; their houses are 
becoming cleaner, but there is certainly great room 
for improvement here. They learn the value of 
money perfectly, and do not sell their labour at too 
cheap a rate; in fact, avarice may be called their 
peculiar vice, but with it is mixed a great deal of 
generosity. I have seen an old chief at Auckland 
who recollected Captain Cook. While in the hotel 
one day with some officers of the 58th, an old 
white-headed, bent-double Maori came to the win- 
dow, dressed in some cast-off European clothes, 
with an old beaver hat on, and bowed to his friends 
the officers, who told me he was about the oldest 
Maori alive. Weasked him in, and he came and 
sat down, and called for ginger beer, which he 
drank off with great apparent delight; he would 
not take spirits, wine, or beer. When asked about 
Cook, he smiled with pleasure, and putting his 
hand to the top of his stick, pointed out to us that 
he was ‘that high’ when he saw Captain Cook, or 
about ten years old, which (this was in 1851) would 
give his age at ninety; he could walk well with 
the help of his stick, could speak, see, and hear 
well; a Maori boy always attended him, and 
walked respectfully behind him. He hinted, but 
not at all in a servile way, that he would be glad 
of any old clothes, and was promised some by 
W. This old chief, Tamewha, is now dead 
(1854). The present native population may be 
about 110,000 in the whole islands.” 


Like all those who have visited, and are 
practically acquainted with the Australasian 
colonies, our author is a warm advocate for 
emigration :— 

‘‘The present tendency to emigrate is a great 
blessing ; but we cannot increase it too much till 
we have no poor. Every man who leaves the 
country gives place to one out of work, and will 
consume our manufactures, and produce more for 
us in the under-populated country he goes to, be- 
sides (for let us not be utterly selfish) being wel- 
comed as an increase to the means of happiness. 


* os ~ * * * 


‘* For my own part, I have such a confidence in 
the influence of good example and happiness, 
morally speaking, on many of those who have 
unfortunately broken human laws, that the empty- 
ing of an English gaol of its inmates, and throwing 
them among a virtuous large community of well- 
to-do people, in a new and thriving country, and 
dispersing them there, would do no harm, but, on 
the contrary, good; they would be influenced by 
the moral aspect around them, and the comparative 
easy means of living respected in the world, and 
would work, and, in time, show a good example to 
others. This idea cannot be construed into a tacit 
approval of the expediency of sending our criminals 
to our colonies. They (the colonies), when arrived 
at maturity, are to be considered in the question, 
and do not want our criminals; they already have 
enough ; and in Victoria and New South Wales the 
elements of good are not in so large a proportion as 
to be enabled to cope with so great an increased 
amount of evil. 

“T am so impressed with a sense of the deep 
value of emigration, from one over-peopled part of 
the empire to another almost uninhabited—from 
home, with its hard-working, anxious, and, in many 
cases, poorly-fed-and-clothed millions, to Austral 
asia, where there is everything awaiting them—that 


as possible: it would be a double blessing, to the 


‘* Which is best, as regards the pauper, out-of- 
employ artizan with his family begging in the street, 


| or to the charitable person wishing to assist him? 


to give a shilling from the pocket, or to name them 
to some charity? and subscribe with friends to 
send them where they may without breach of 
charity be left to starve if they will not take employ 
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them idle, or to send them to produce something 
in return for the money spent on them ? 

‘“We have witnessed in America, and particu- 
lary in all the Australasian colonies, not one but 
numbers of cases of men from home, with originally 
nothing, becoming rich and bringing up families, 
better than many of the poorer of the middling 
classes at home, whose life is a makeshift, spent in 
dread of their children being left unprovided for. 

‘‘There is then an outlet for our over-population. 
The Australian colonies contain— 


New South Wales 24,000,000 acres settled, 


and altogether about . 900,000,000 acres, 


Victoria . ; ; : R ; . 63,000,000 ,, 
South Australia .  . . . . 200,000,000 ,, 
Western Australia . é 800,000,000 


New Zealand (three islands) ; ‘ 49,000,000 
Van Diemen’s Land, : 14,000,000 ,, 

‘‘Here are upwards of 200,000,000 acres, all a 
part of the empire of Great Britain, and all those 
parts in 26° S., offering the advantages of a mag- 
nificent climate, fine coasts, and countrymen to be 
met with everywhere. The centre of Australia, in 
the twenty-sixth line, is not yet known; but it is 
not wanted. There is a coast line all round of 
from one hundred to four hundred -miles inland, 
offering every inducement and facility to settlers of 
all descriptions, from the princely capitalist to the 
labourer. 

‘“New Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land agree 
most in climate with Great Britain, and the conti- 
nental settlements are very like the climates of the 
north coast of the Mediterranean.” 

The book is well furnished with statistics, 
and the concluding chapter contains a great 
deal of valuable and useful information for 
persons about to emigrate. 





History of England, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713- 
1783. ByLordMahon. Vol. VII. John 
Murray. 

[Second Notice.] 
Lorp Manon has judiciously given the an- 
nals of Indian affairs separate from the gene- 
ral history of England, during the period over 
which his work extends. In a previous vo- 
lume the narrative of events in the East was 
brought down to the time when Lord Clive, 
at a crisis of difficulty and danger, was se- 
lected as the only man who could sustain the 

English power in the East. The events that 

occurred, from the close of the second admi- 

nistration of Clive down to the close of that 
of Warren Hastings, are narrated in the pre- 
sent volume :— 


‘‘Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General 
of India, was born in 1732. He was sprung from 
a branch, or rather, as they alleged, the main 
stem, of the great old house of Hastings, from 
which in another line the Earls of Huntingdon de- 
scend. But at the time of little Warren’s birth, 
his branch was fast decaying ; and Daylesford, its 
ancient seat in Worcestershire, was already sold. 
It was only through the kindness of a kinsman 
that he obtained his education at Westminster 
School ; and when that relative died he was shipped 
off at seventeen asa Writer to Bengal. He was 
noticed by Lord Clive as a man of promise. Un- 
der Mr. Vansittart he had much more opportunity 
to shine. Thus, through the various gradations of 
the Civil Service at that time, he sped with credit 
and success. Having married, but become a 
widower, he returned to England in 1765. But 
four years afterwards he was again sent forth as 
second in the Council of Madras; and early in 1772 
he proceeded to a far higher, and, as it proved, 
more lasting post, as first in the Council of Bengal. 

‘Spare in form and shrunk in features, with a 
mild voice and with gentle manners, Warren Hast- 
ings might seem to a casual observer as wanting in 
manly firmness. It is remarkable that, on his ap- 
pointment as Governor of Bengal, Lord Clive 
deemed it right to warn him against this, as he 


imagined, the weak point of his character. ‘I 
thought,’—thus writes Lord Clive from England, — 
‘1 discovered in you a diflidence in your own judg- 
ment and too great an easiness of disposition, which 
may subject you insensibly to be led.where you 
ought to guide.’ Never was an error more com- 
plete. Among the many qualities, good and evil, 
which distinguished Hastings through the thirteen 
years of his eventful rule, there was none more 
marked and striking than his unvarying determina- 
tion and resolute fixedness of purpose. With but 
few partakers of his councils and, perhaps, none of 
his full confidence, he formed his purpose singly, 
and, once formed, adhered to it as to the compass 
of his course ;—regarding as nought delay of time, 
or variety of means, or change of instruments, so 
long as the aim was kept in view and by degrees 
attained.” 


After all that has been said and written on 
the character and the administration of War- 
ren Hastings, we think that the estimate 
formed by Lord Mahon, and the narrative 
given here with great clearness and impar- 
tiality, will be approved by the judgment of 
most readers of icone. That a favourable 
view is to be taken of his principles and con- 
duct as a ruler, appears from the remarks on 
the commencement of his government :— 


“It is worthy of remark—if a short digression 
may be here allowed me—how often great and 
famous houses misunderstand the true sources of 
their fame. Of all the long line of Hastings, from 
that Danish Sea King of whom they claim descent, 
down to that Marquis, best known perhaps as Earl 
of Moira, who in our own age worthily upheld 
their ancient name, no one has filled so large a 
space in the eyes of men as the first Governor- 
General of India. Thus also, without disparage- 
ment to an upright and accomplished Chancellor, 
it may be said that of all the Cowpers the authér 
of ‘The Task’ is the foremost; since thousands and 


statesman, have delighted in the strains of the 
poet. Yet neither Cowper, in his secluded toils 
for fame, nor Hastings when battling with his 
rivals for the administration of an empire, appear 
to have received the slightest notice or token of 
approval from their noble kinsmen. Neither the 
Earl Cowper, nor yet the Earl of Huntingdon of 
those days, so far as can be traced, at any time 
expressed at Olney or at Calcutta the least desire 
to establish a friendly correspondence, or obtain an 
authentic likeness. Thus at present, as I believe, 
no contemporary portrait of the greatest of the 
Cowpers is shown at Panshanger. None of the 
greatest of the Hastings is shown at Castle Do- 
nington. 

‘*When in the year 1772 Hastings first assumed 
the administration of Bengal, he found the whole 
country weighed down by the effects of the recent 
famine and depopulation. The greatest praise, 
perhaps, of his able rule, is the simple fact that 
searce any trace of these effects appears in the suc- 
ceeding years. He enforced a new system in the 
land revenue founded on leases for five years; a 
system far indeed from faultless, yet the best, pro- 
hably, which at that period could be framed. Un- 
der that system nearly the same amount of income 
was collected from the far diminished numbers with 
less, it would seem, of pressure than before. For 
the accumulating debt and financial embarrassment 
of the Company more than the common resources 
seemed to be required. These Hastings strove hard 
to supply, not always, as will presently be shown, 
by the most creditable means. At the same time, 
to the great and manifest advantage of the natives, 
he put an end to the oppressive tax or duty levied 
upon marriages. As one of the results of his sys- 
tem of revenue-collection, he established, with sig- 
nal good effect, district courts for the administra- 
tion of justice, and district officers to maintain the 
public peace. Within a few months the provinces 
were in a great measure cleared of the DACOITS or 
gangs of thieves, and other prowling marauders, 





These and such like measures of reform, or of pub- 


tens of thousands who never even heard of the: 


—— = ~~ — 


lic policy, were carried through by Hastings amidst 
humerous objections in his council and incessant 
calls upon his time. Thus at the close of his first 
half year, he writes to a familiar friend: ‘Here I 
am with arrears of months, and some of years, to 
bring up ; with the courts of justice and offices of 
revenue to set a going; with the official reforms. 
tion to resume and complete; . . . with the cur 
rent trifles of the day, notes, letters, personal ap. 
plications ; every man’s business of more conse. 
quence than any other, and complainants from 
every quarter of the province hallooing me by hun. 
dreds for justice as often as T put my head out of 
window, or venture abroad !’” 

We cannot quote any part of the narrative 
of the events that took place under the rule 
of Hastings, but the general reflections on the 
condition of India at the close of his adminis. 
tration, and the influence of British rule on 
the future destiny of that country, will be read 
with much interest :— 


“‘Glancing back for a moment to the rise and 
progress of our Eastern Empire, from the first 
victory of Clive till the final retirement of Hastings, 
we must feel that it was stained by several acts that 
we have reason to deplore. The true foundation, 
or at least the true security, of our just and bene. 
ficent rule in India was that system of double go- 
vernment which the genius of Mr. Pitt devised. 
With every drawback however, it may be said, and 
not merely of the later period, that the sway even 
of the worst of the foreign governors was better 
than the sway even of the best of the native 
princes. The people of Hindostan might some 
times see a neighbouring tribe, like the Rohillas, 
assailed by the English without any show of 
right ; they might sometimes see one of their 
own chiefs foully dealt with or despoiled, as 
was the case with Omichund; yet still they 
felt that, among themselves, the poor man was 
protected from harm. They had no longer to 
fear the annual inroads of the Mahratta horsemen 
through the teeming ricefields of Bengal. They 
had no longer to fear that even those handfuls 
of rice which the enemy had spared might be 
snatched from them by the first man in office who 
passed along—by any minion, however base, of 
their own Sultan or Soubahdar. Viewing these 
things, they were disposed to regard the great 
English chiefs with gratitude, as most mild and 
equitable rulers. While in England, Clive and 
Hastings were commonly railed against as tyrants, 
in India they were commonly extolled as bene 
factors. Already was there growing up in the In- 
dian people that feeling—far more fully unfolded at 
the present period—that feeling on which the per- 
manence of our Eastern empire, if permanent it 
be, must mainly rest—that feeling which, to give 
one homely instance of it, led two villagers, when 
they did not deem a stranger nigh them, thus to 
commune with each other. ‘A good rain this for 
the bread,’ said the one. ‘ Yes,’ was the answer, 
‘and a good government, under which a man may 
eat bread in safety !’ 

‘“‘The future destinies of India, so far as human 
eye can scan them, are all surely fraught with the 
fairest hopes. Everywhere in that country has 
Victory crowned our arms. The last of our rivals 
on the Sutlege has utterly succumbed before ws. 
Yet our security from the perils of war has in 00 
degree, as I conceive, made us neglectful of the 
arts of peace. The desire to do our duty by that 
high and solemn trust has.never yet been 80 eam 
estly felt amongst us; it pervades, it animates 
all parties in the country. Taught by gradual e 
perience, our system of government has been 94 
proved, and is still improving. High ability * 
trained both at Addiscombe and Haileybury f 
the objects both of administration and defence. “> 
India lines of Railway are beginning to span 
boundless plains. The great want of the county 
and the climate, Irrigation, a want too long ed 
heeded by the English rulers, has at length 
tracted their anxious care. With cultivation thus 
quickened by our wealth, and directed by our 








we may trust that, in another age, the supplies 
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Tea within our own dominions may be such as to 
rival, perhaps even to supersede, the produce of 
the provinces of China. We may trust that the 
supply of Cotton for our looms may become the 
largest from that region which gave to Cotton its 
first pame in the western world, Above all, we 
may indulge a well-grounded confidence that ad- 
vancement in knowledge and in morals may here 
keep pace with the progress of prosperity, and that 
as the fouler Hindoo superstitions already pale be- 
forethe growing light of day, so that God, in His own 
good time, and in the measure of his own appointed 
Revelation, may, even to this long-benighted 
people, make Himself clearly and fully known.” 

Lord Mahon concludes his work with a 
chapter on life and manners in England 
during the eighteenth century. An account 
of domestic affairs is now generally expected 
from those who write the history ofany country 
ortime, and those are justly censured who think 
that attention should only be paid to records 
of wars and conflicts, court-cabals and state- 
intrigues. Mr. Macaulay has given an ad- 
nirable model of what such a sketch of life 
and manners should be, in his history of an 
earlier period of England. Following this 
design, aie Mahon notes some of the changes 
thathave taken place in the internal condition 
and social aspect of our island since the early 
part of the eighteenth century. We give a 
passage, in which he refers to the improve- 
ment in the tone of public feeling, as indicated 
by the popular literature :— 

“Besides such ill practices as drinking and 
gaming, we may further ascribe to that age not 
merely a more frequent breach of moral obligations, 
but also, even where no fault of conduct is imputed, 
awant of moral refinement. We may guess the 
customary nature of the talk or the songs after 
dinner, when we find that, in great houses, the 
Chaplain was expected to retire with the ladies, 
But in many cases we find this want of moral 
refinement extend even to the other sex. Of this 
astrong instance is afforded in a letter, hitherto 
unpublished, from a great politician and party- 
leader, William Pulteney, at that time Earl of 
Bath. Writing to his relative Colman, who had 
begun to practise as a Barrister, Lord Bath, whe- 
ther in jest or earnest, alludes as follows to his own 
family circle:—‘This letter I direct to you at 
Shrewsbury (on Circuit), which is the nearest place 
to find you in. If you are concerned in the trial 
of any rape, the ladies desire you would send a 
minute particular account of all that passed in it.’ 
Another strong proof of the same conclusion may 
be gathered from the correspondence of Sir Walter 
Scott. His grand-aunt, Mrs. Keith of Ravelstone, 
a lady then far advanced in life, applied to him in 
his younger years to obtain for her perusal the 
novels of Mrs, Afra Behn—some of the most 
licentious in the language. Scott, though not 
Without some qualms, complied with the request. 

peccant volumes were, however, most speedily 
retuned. ‘Take back your bonny Mrs. Behn,’ 
said Mrs. Keith, ‘and if you will follow my advice, 
put her in the fire. But is it not a strange thing,’ 
she added, ‘that I, a woman of eighty, sitting 
alone, feel myself ashamed to look through a book 
which, sixty years ago, I have heard read aloud 
for the amusement of large circles of the best com- 
pany in London?’ 
_ ‘“ By the course of novels and romances we may 
indeed measure, in some degree, the advance of 
moral refinement in our countrywomen. Fielding, 
Whose masterpiece, “Tom Jones,’ appeared in 1749, 
though far less licentious than Mrs. Behn, is far 
more so than the present taste approves. The 
Same remark applies both to Smollett and to Sterne, 
mollett—his ‘Roderick Random’ came forth in 
1748, and his ‘Peregrine Pickle’ in 1751,—and 
e—his ‘Tristram Shandy’ dates from 1759— 
must be acknowledged to have, the former many 
Passages of free description, and the last a long 
train of covert hints. But at the same period as 
Tom Jones’ there appeared another work of fic- 








tion that aimed at a much higher strain. In that 
very year, 1749, came forth the first volumes of 
‘Clarissa Harlowe.’ The author, Richardson, was 
already known by his ‘Pamela’ a few years before, 
and was further distinguished by his ‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison’ a few years afterwards. Whatever 
his theme, the delineator of ‘Clarissa’ seldom 
wrote without some moral lesson in his view. And 
while Fielding, with admirable skiil, portrayed the 
especial features of the English character, Richard- 
son no less successfully applied himself to the in- 
most feelings and failings of the human heart as in 
all countries they exist. For that very reason, 
while we find Fielding but seldom relished out of 
England, Richardson has perhaps obtained even 
more of value and esteem in trauslations, or upon 
the Continent, than at home. It is striking, by 
the way, to read of the contempt which these two 
great masters of fiction, each so eminentin his own 
sphere, entertained at heart for each other. Ri- 
chardson would speak of Fielding, even to Field- 
ing’s sister, as utterly low and vulgar, while Field- 
ing thought Richardson both pedantic and _prolix. 
From the latter charge, indeed, it is no easy matter 
to defend him. A lady of the Edinburgh circle, 
who loved, in her old age, to have novels read to 
her as she sat in her elbow-chair, used to prefer, 
for that purpose, Sir Charles Grandison beyond 
any other work of fiction, ‘because,’ said she, 
‘should I drop asleep in the course of the reading, 
I am sure when I awake I shall have lost none of 
the story, but shall find the party where I left 
them, conversing in the cedar-parlour !’ 

‘«The wavering taste of the public in the matter 
of such liberties as Fielding’s, was finally turned 
against them by other eminent examples. Three 
most remarkable works of fiction were composed in 
1759, in 1763, and in 1765; the one a philoso- 
phical essay in the garb of an Eastern tale; the 
second, a delightful picture of rural life in Eng- 
land ; the third, the parent of a numerous brood, 
the earliest of what we may term Romances, as 
distinguished from Novels. To this description it 
is needless to add the names of ‘ Rasselas,’ the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,’ and the ‘ Castle of Otranto.’ 
Differing as do these tales from each other— differ- 
ing as did their authors, Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
Horace Walpole—they yet agree in this one point, 
that there is nothing in them by which the most 
shrinking delicacy could be wounded. The con- 
trast of Miss Burney’s style with that of Fielding, 
though more recent, was stronger still, because the 
subjects on which she dwelt were more nearly the 
same as Fielding’s. Miss Burney, whose ‘ Evelina’ 
appeared in 1778, and was followed by ‘ Cecilia’ in 
1782, was the first to show that scenes both of low 
life and of high might be delineated with lively 
skill, and in a vein of broad comic humour, without 
even a single line unfit to meet a young lady’s eye, 
or unworthy to proceed from a young lady’s hand.” 


The chapter closes with a comparison of the 
state of England with that of other countries, 
at the period to which the history relates :— 

‘¢ Although the condition of England in the last 
century may seem dark and faulty when contrasted 
with the condition of England now, it looks bright 
whenever held up against the other European 


states of the same day. And herein, from age to 
age lies, as I conceive, the source of our greatest 
pride. It is now four hundred years since a most 
discerning and impartial observer, Philip de Co- 
mines, declared that in his judgment the English 
were superior in their rule and government, in 
their respect for persons and property, to any other 
nation that he knew. It is true that the other 
nations of the eighteenth century might justly look 
down upon the English of the fifteenth. But 
meanwhile the English also had advanced, so that 
their relative superiority was still maintained. 

‘* But let us view the case more closely. Let us 
compare, in a little more detail, the English as 
they were in the middle of the last century with 
other contemporary nations. If we look to the 
east—as to Poland and Russia—can any man 
doubt what must have been the condition of the 
peasantry bound by law to the soil, and bought or 





sold along with it? Can any man doubt that under 
such a system they were scarcely raised above 
their own cattle, either in attainments or in the 
estimation of their rulers? If we look to the west 
—as to Portugal or Spain—can it be denied that 
the barbarous practice of Torture still prevailed for 
the purpose of extorting a confession? Can it be 
denied that the bloody tribunal of the Inquisition 
was still at work to crush all development of thought 
—all liberty of conscience? If thence we cast our 
eyes to France, we discover the common people 
weighed down by most onerous taxes, such as the 
GABELLE, and the higher ranks privileged against 
taxation by their LETTRES DE NOBLESSE. ‘There, 
as in Italy and Spain, we may observe among the 
upper and middle classes at that time a systematic 
violation of the marriage vow. We may find the 
degenerate heirs of historic names full of contempt 
for all professions but that of arms—devoting their 
whole lives to ease and pleasure in the capitals— 
and to their villagers known only by their exactions. 
But let us turn from these to the dominions of by 
far the most enlightened King and most active 
reformer of his day. Let us pass to the subjects 
of Frederick ‘the Great,’ as his contemporaries 
called him, and as on many points he was well 
worthy to becalled. Here then we find the strictest 
line of demarcation maintained between nobles and 
plebeians; the Sovereign assuming to the latter, 
even when invested with high official rank, all the 
state of an Eastern Sultan, not giving them his 
hand to kiss, but only the hem of his garment. 
No plebeian, unless in very rare cases, could obtain 
promotion in the army. No plebeian, unless by 
special favour, could buy a nobleman’s estate. 
Coffee, tobacco, and salt were retained as Govern- 
ment monopolies. Manufacturing industry was 
restricted within town-walls. So lately as 1774, 
an Edict was issued, making the export of wool a 
capital offence. Invalid soldiers, who could not 
spell, but only swear, were appointed the school- 
masters. Jews were subjects to an ignominious 
poll-tax, in common with the beasts of burthen. 
If, then, we find abuses such as these with so high- 
spirited a people as the Prussian, and with so 
renowned a prince as Frederick the Second, how 
much worse may we not suspect of other European 
nations, and other European monarchs, of that 
time? If—as we may here presume to apply the 
solemn words—if they do these things in a green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry? 

‘*The main fact is—and it serves to explain in a 
great measure every other fact connected with this 
question —that in the middle of the last century, 
all the States on the Continent of Europe. except 
only Holland and some few Cantons of Switzerland, 
were subject to the unlimited control of Monarchical 
or Aristocratical power. While despotism in one 
or other of these forms was weighing on them, the 
Commons of England retained as in the previous 
age acertain, and that considerable, share in the 
direction of their own affairs. This was the vivi- 
fying flame of freedom which, never quenched and 
but seldom obscured among us, nor yet, as in some 
foreign states, spreading to a conflagration, has 
made us what we are, and were from age to age. 
In closing, then, these seven Decades of the His- 
tory of England, I firmly adhere to the assertion, 
which I stated in their first page, eighteen years 
ago. I still say that, on the whole, and as com- 
pared with the contemporary annals of other coun- 
tries, it was a period combining happiness and 
glory—a period of kind rulers, and a prosperous 
people. They were prosperous because they had 
freedom, and because that freedom was restrained 
within ancient and appointed bulwarks; and they 
will cease to be prosperous when either of these 
conditions shall cease to be fulfilled.” 

Having on former occasions fully expressed 
our sense of the value of Lord Mahon’s re- 
searches, we have only to congratulate the 
noble author on the completion of a work 
which will henceforth be a standard authority 
on the history of the time to which it relates. 

A carefully prepared index to the whole 
work accompanies the present volume. 
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NOTICES. 


Lectures read at a Mechanics’ Institute in the 
Country. John W. Parker and Son. 
WE are not told where or by whom these lectures 
were delivered, but gather from internal evidence 
that they are the work of a magistrate and man of 
influence in his neighbourhood. Such labours of 
love are truly honourable, and are of good service 
in the cause of sound popular education. The 
lectures are of a very superior kind, both in their 
matter and style. The subjects are varied and 
important, the following being some of the titles 





prefixed to the essays—Extracts from History, 
illustrating the Character of the People of India, 
The Origin and Early History of the Russians and 
Turks, Rudiments of Geology, Some of the First 
‘ Notions in Mathematics, On the Principles of Law, 
and the Laws of England, Remarks on the Gene- 
ral Effects of the Gold Discoveries. There are 
three lectures on Shakspeare, giving account of 
the general character of his genius and works, and 
critical notices of particular plays. The intro- 
ductory remarks on popular education, and the 
best use to be made of Mechanics’ Institutes and 
similar societies, are judicious and appropriate. 
The writer justly considers that the use of lectures 





is less to communicate actual information than to 
awaken and direct the faculties of the hearers, and 
to lead them to think and to study for themselves. 
In his own lectures these two objects are admi- 
rably. combined, being full of useful and practical 
information, while they are suggestive of thought, 
and are worthy of being perused by many besides 
those for whose instruction they seem to have been 
originally prepared. 

Thoughts on Education in India, its Object and 
Plan. By Thomas A. Wise, M.D. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Dr. Wisk, who was formerly Secretary to the 
Council of Education of Bengal, has in this pam- 
phlet presented a statement of the past history and 
actual condition of the Government colleges and 
schools for the education of the natives of India. 
The regulations for the institutions, the courses of 
study, and other educational arrangements, are 
given in detail. Some of Dr. Wise’s own thoughts 
and suggestions on the subject are highly to be 
approved, but we must dissent from his remarks 
on the exclusion of the Bible from the colleges 
under Government control. The apologetic tone 
in which this unworthy compromise with error is 
defended shows that Dr. Wise is conscious of the 
weakness of the cause which he had officially to 
support. The only reasonable ground on which a 
Christian Government can avowedly exclude the 
Bible from their colleges and schools is the fear of 
offending the natives, and thus preventing their 
availing themselves of the means of education. 
Practically this has been proved to be a groundless 
objection, as thousands of natives of all castes 
attend the colleges and schools in the several 
Presidencies supported by Christian churches and 
missionary societies. Dr. Wise goes the length of 
saying that ‘‘the teacher should inculcate the 
strictest rules of morality, and that the Bible 
should be at hand to illustrate the lessons given, 
and that every opportunity should be afforded 
to examine a volume which, as a matter of 
undoubted history, has produced so powerful 
and beneficial an effect on the nations which 
have received it.” Without any attempt to 
obtrude religious teaching on the natives, the 
moral effect would be great if the Govern- 
ment recognised the divine authority of the scrip- 
tures as the standards of Christian faith and 
practice, and did not formally exclude from their 
schools a book which the teacher is at the same 
time advised to refer to occasionally in confirmation 
of his ethical instructions. 

Transformation ; or, the Lord and the Lout. By 

N. or M. Chapman and Hall. 

Tals is a powerfully written tale, though the sub- 

ject is not of much novelty, and the incidents are 

rather of an ordinary kind. The story is founded 
on the hackneyed contrivance of a changeling child, 


by the parish doctor for the noble heir of the lord 
of the soil. The skill of the author is chiefly 
shown in the way in which the two children are 
made from earliest years to display their hereditary 
tendencies and dispositions of character, in spite of 
education and other external circumstances. The 
writer of this novel is capable of higher efforts with 
a better chosen subject. 

The Lost Treasures ; or, Scenes from the Drama of 
Life. A Tale. HE. Daniell. 
NOTWITHSTANDING great improbability in the inci- 
dents of this story, it will be read with pleasure 
from the variety of the characters, and the sym- 
plicity of the narrative. Some of the scenes are 
described with much feeling, and the management 





of the latter part of the tale displays considerable 
skill and tact in the writer. The title of the book, 
we may only mention, refers to a stolen child, and 
to a young wife who causelessly left her husband, 
and recovers her position after severe mental dis- 
cipline had shown her folly, and rendered her more 
worthy of the affection he retained for her. 





SUMMARY. 
In the new edition of the collected works of 
Samuel Warren (Blackwood and Sons), two volumes 
contain his tale Ten Thousand « Year, upon which, 
he says in a prefatory note, he has now bestowed a 
rigorous and final revision. Explanations of the 
object of the author in the work, and apologetic 
statements as to some of its more glaring faults, are 
briefly introduced. With all its exaggerations, 
‘Ten Thousand a Year’ will continue to be a gene- 
rally popular tale, from the wide range of life and 
character which it embraces, and the light and 
dashing style in which it is written. But it is 
scarcely a book that will attain a lasting and 
classical reputation, though we have seen it pro- 
nounced equal in English literature to ‘Don 
Quixote’ in Spanish. These extravagances of 
flattery ought not to be endorsed by publishers in 
their advertisements, as they injure the effect of 
reasonable and temperate criticism. 

The sixth part of the People’s Edition of 
Macaulay's Critical and Historical Essays (Long- 
man and Co.) contains the Essays on Warren 
Hastings and Frederic the Great. 

In the ‘Traveller’s Library’ (Longman and Co.), 
Nos. 65 and 66 contain the first series of Laing’s 
Notes of « Traveller ; or, the Social and Political 
State of France, Russia, Switzerland, Italy, and 
other parts of Europe, during the present century. 

A letter to the Right Hon. Lord Palmerston as 
Home Secretary, is published by the Rev. M. 
Hobart Seymour, M.A., entitled The Moral Results 
of the Romish System (Seeley). The letter forms 
the prefatory portion of a larger work by the 
author, entitled ‘Evenings with the Romanists,’ 
in which detailed statements are given as to the 
social condition of Popish as contrasted with Pro- 
testant countries. Mr. Seymour has studied these 
subjects much, and writes from personal research 
and observation, the tone of his works at the same 
time being temperate and liberal, as befitting one 
who is hostile to a system, while charitably dis- 
posed to all who may be its ignorant or deluded 
adherents. Under the title of Out of Harness 
(J. G. Guillaume), Sir William A’Beckett, chief 
justice of Victoria, publishes brief notes of a tour 
on the Continent with his wife and family. There 
is not much that is new or striking, but the record 
of a lively and intelligent tourist may be acceptable 
to future travellers on the same ground, or to 
those who read of foreign lands while they sit at 
home at ease. 

In ‘Chambers’ Educational Course,’ German 
Section, a very useful Dictionary of German 
Synonyms is published (W. and R. Chambers), 
chiefly compiled from Hilpert’s German Dictionary. 
We are not aware of a similar manual for school 
use in English, and the present dictionary supplies 
a want which junior students of the German lan- 
guage must have frequently felt. 

A biographical narrative, by Eliza Ramsay, 
The Violet's Close; or, Annie Dale (Hatchard and 





in this case the son of a village miller being changed 























Son), a companion volume to ‘The Redeemed 





Rose; or, Willie’s Rest,’ contains notices of a gir 
remarkable for intelligence and pisty, is written ing 
pleasing style, and is intended to convey useful 
and solemn lessons to the young. 
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SUMMER, 
[By the Author of ‘Rural Sonnets.’} 


THE regal Sun his queenly bride espouses, 
Young Summer, she love-gazing in his eyes ; 
At nature’s ample board the pair carouses, 
While all around them strains of welcome rise. 
Tn coronation pomp—more joy to bring 
His mate’s fond heart—shines forth her radiant 
king. 
O’er their triumphant path creation sheds 
An atmosphere of pure serene delight, 
As, far and near, the feast of roses sheds 
Odours that with the new-mown scents unite 
Lo! now they bathe them in the bubbling rill; 
Or stretch’d on mossy bank for bliss lie still ; 
Now rouse the ev’ning, till its curtains close, 
And the melodious bird lulls, nightlong, theirrepose. 


Season of shady foliage, and of heats ; 
That parch the surface and oppress the air, 

Till thunder-storms, arous’d from their retreats, 
Restore the freshness, and the droughts repair. 

Season in which the poet’s soul rejoices, 

As hills and plains resound with merry voices ; 

And new-shorn, bleating sheep, and lowing kine, 

A grateful rural harmony combine. 

Season for trips—on rivers, seas, and lakes ; 
Season for gorgeous shows of earlier flowers 
Through nature’s walks, and _ taste’s selected 

bowers, : 

And fruits which prompt the thirst their nectar 

slakes ; 

Season for roving—groves, and woods, and dales, 

Rich meads, and spacious downs, and clover-purpled 

vales. 


In groves and woods to list the warbling quires, 

The chanting of the winds among their aisles ; 
In flowery meads te hail the village-spires ; 

To bless the growing corn where’er it smiles. 
To chase loud echo through the narrow dales ; 
To greet contentment in the fertile vales ; 

Or, by the sun-slopes of the downs, torise 
Where spread around for leagues the prospect fies. 
To those I Jove, O Summer Season !_ be ay 

Sov'reign to brace them against Winters ills ; 
Store them with health, as yonder honey-bee 

With stores of food her hive profusely fills. 

To all who use thee thankfully impart 
Increase of vital strength, and happiness of heart 
July, 1854, 
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C UNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
“Killyleagh, County Down, July, 24th. 
“Sin, —During a recent visit to London, I was 
enabled, through the courtesy of the gentlemen in 
the Antiquarian department of the British Museum, 
to examine many of the terra cotta tablets with 
cuneiform inscriptions ; and as I know that several 

ersons take a deep interest in their contents, I 
think it will be proper to send you a short report 
of what I have met with, which may serve as a 
continuation of that which you published in the 
‘Literary Gazette’ of 22nd April. 

“T examined about 150 tablets, which have been 
numbered for reference, and of which photograph 
copies have been made. <A few of these—I did not 
count how many, but suppose about a tenth—are 
in the Babylonian character, similar to that on the 
Contracts published by Grotefend in the first four 
volumes of the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir die kunde des 
Morgenlandes.’ The remainder ave in the ordinary 
Assyrian character, which differs from the Babylo- 
nian something more than our italic character differs 
from the Roman, but not as much as it differs from 
theGerman. The Babylonian tablets mostly belong 
toaclass of which there may be from 20 to 30 in 
the 150 that have been photographed. At the head 
of each of these there is an intoductory formula, 
containing the name of some private individual, 
which varies in the different tablets, who invokes 
blessings on ‘the king my lord’ from different 
deities, as Nabyu and Marduk, or Assur, Shamas 
andMarduk. The former are named on Babylonian, 
the latter on Assyrian tablets. Not finding, on a 
cursory inspection of these tablets, that they con- 
tain either king’s name or date, and believing 
them to relate to the affairs of private individuals, 
I put them aside as of less interest than others. I 
do not doubt, however, that they contain matter 
which would repay the person who should have 
leisure and opportunity to study them. 

“Ofthe remaining inscriptions.almost all are more 
or less mutilated. This is deeply to be regretted. 
We may hope, however, that an examination of 
the remaining tablets in the Museum collection 
(of which I understand there are above 800) will 
bring out fragments which can be connected with 
those that have been numbered and photographed. 
Among these I found a fragment of an historical 
document, relating to the war of Assur-yuchura-bal 
against the Elymeans (K. 30). It contains the 
same text, or at any rate refers to the same events, 
as the fragments of cylinders which I mentioned in 
my Report to the Trustees. Another fragment 
relates to the marches of Tuklat-bal-itsri (Tiglath 
Pileser) the Second, the commencement of whose 
teign, which probably lasted above forty years, was 
about 770 B.c., and also, it would seem, to those of 
some of his predecessors. It contains the conclu- 
sions of about ninety consecutive lines, the beginning 
and ending of the inscription being aitogether 
Wanting, and the beginnings of all the lines that 
temain. In its present state it affords some geogra- 
Phical information, but if the remaining portions 
could be recovered it would be of immense value 
48 an historical document. 

“Several tablets relate to the calendar, and 
from these I have ascertained what has surprised 
ne not a little. Notwithstanding the reference 
made by Ptolemy of the eclipses observed at Baby- 
lon to the months of a wandering year, resembling 
that of the Egyptians ; (the correctness of which 
reference Thad supposed to be established by my 
observing, that in more than one instance there 
Were thirty days assigned to consecutive Assyrian 
months ;) I have now obtained positive proof 
that the Assyrians used a lunar year, consist- 
ing of twelve or thirteen months, each of which 
contained nominally thirty days. Of course, 
every sixty-third or sixty-fourth day in the calendar 
Was omitted, in the same manner as it was in the 
Jteclan calendars of Meton and Calippus. I found 
m4 sort of calendar that the first day of the month 
Was called the arakh, or ‘new moon,’ as well as 

Month itself; I found that the thirteenth 
month, which I had supposed to consist of the five 
eu, had as many days as that which pre- 








ceded it; and, lastly, I found a tablet (K. 90) 
which contained an estimate of the magnitude of 
the illuminated portion of the lunar disk on each of 
the thirty days of the month. This is not very 
creditable to the mathematical knowledge of the 
Assyrians ; but it is a sufficiently close approxima- 
tion to leave no doubt as to what was intended. 
On the first day they estimated that five parts were 
visible out of the 240 into which they divided the 
disk. On the second day they doubled this, 
counting ten parts. In like manner they counted 
twenty on the third day, forty on the fourth, and 
eighty on the fifth. They then substituted an 
arithmetical for a geometrical series, adding sixteen 
parts each day till the fifteenth, when the whole 
240 were visible. They took sixteen parts away 
on each of the next ten days, so that they had 
eighty parts, or one third of the disk, visible on the 
25th day. The latter part of the inscription is in- 
jured, so that I cannot be very positive. I believe, 
however, that they halved what was visible on each 
of the next four days, so as to have five on the 29th 
as well as on the Ist, the thirtieth day being 
altogether dark. 

“T have very little doubt that the Assyrian year 
began with the new moon which followed, or which 
was nearest to, the vernal equinox. This appears 
from the second month being that which corre- 
sponded to the Persian Thuravahara, a name 
which, as Benfey has pointed out, signifies ‘ the 
heat of spring’; while the ninth month was that 
which corresponded to the Persian Atriyadiya, a 
name which seems to signify ‘the commencement 
of fire,’ indicating the first month ofthe winter. In 
confirmation of this, 1 observe that the character for 
this ninth month is phonetically kan, and that the 
Syrian Kanun is the third month from the autumnal 
equinox; also that dd is the fifth month from the 
vernal equinox in Hebrew and Syrian, and that 
one phonetic value of the Assyrian character for 
the fifth month is ab. The dates of the commence- 
ments of the different campaigns, which are given in 
the Nimrfid annals, appear to me also to. agree 
with this date of the commencement of the year 
better than with any other. 

‘With respect to the position of the intercalary 
month, it is curious that while more than one 
tablet places it at the end of the year, that is, 
before the vernal equinox, which was its place in the 
Syrian and Hebrew year, it is distinctly placed in 
K. 160, at the end of the sixth month. It is pro- 
bable that a change took place in the calendar 
between the making of the earlier and the later 
chronological tablets. It is not easy, however, to 
say which was the earlier. The law of the inter- 
calation, and the precise rule for omitting days in 
the alternate months, remain to be ascertained. 

‘« |mentionedin my Report that the Syllabarium, 
Mr. Layard’s copy of which firstindicatedthe nature 
of such a document, had not been found. Iam 
happy to say that it has been met with since, and 
that it appears in this series as K. 62. Another 
Syllabarium which I had not seen before is also 
numbered as K, 110. Both of these are inscribed 
on both sides. The other Syllabarium, which I met 
with in the spring of 1853, is K. 144. It is in- 
scribed on one side only. These three fragments 
belong to three different Syllabariums, so that it 
is more than ever desirable to obtain the deficient 
portions. A very large number of values is, how- 
ever, determined from the fragments which we 
already possess. 

‘«There are other inscriptions of a philological or 
lexicographical character which possess much inter- 
est for me, but with which I will not trouble the 
public. Some inscriptions are in praise of different 
deities, and some appear to be poetical. I will 
only notice the conclusions of some of the inscrip- 
tions, as bearing on the royal succession after 
Esarhaddon. Many of the tablets, of which the 
conclusion is preserved, after the hymns, or what- 
ever they may be, that they contain, present to us 
a formula, which consists of a sort of title, indi- 
cating the contents of the main part of the inserip- 
tion; some connecting words, which vary in diffe- 
rent tablets, and which appear to me.to indicate 
the compartment in the royal library where the 





tablet was to be placed ; and then ‘the palace of 
Assur-bani-bal, the great king, the powerful king, 
the king of the provinces, the king of Assyria ;’ 
with the addition of a number of fanciful titles, 
varying on different tablets, such as ‘who looks 
for help to Assur and Nina,’ ‘whose ears Nabyu 
and Urmitu have opened wide.’ By the mul- 
tiplying of titles of this sort, and by leaving 
wide intervals between the words, the writer of 
the tablet contrived to fill up even a very large 
space, should such remain vacant at the close of 
the regular inscription. There are other tablets 
in which a similar large space remains after the re- 
gular inscription, but it appears for the most part 
blank, the following words being alone legible, 
‘The property of Assur-yuchura-bal, the king of 
the provinces, the king of Assyria.’ 





ria.’ These words 
are incised after the tablet was burned, and, as it 
appears tu me, on a surface which had been 
smoothed to receive them. Comparing what I 
observed in this instance with what I have ob- 
served on several well-known Egyptian monuments, 
I have no doubt that where this name now occurs 
there were formerly the name and titles of Assur- 
bani-bal, as they now appear on K. 131 or K. 155. 
These were inscribed before the tablet was baked. 
Afterwards, Assur-yuchura-bal, having made him- 
self master of the palace, caused the name and 
titles of his predecessor to be scraped away, and 
had his own name incised on the surface so left 
smooth, 

“The name of Assur-bani-bal does not appear 
in Mr. Layard’s list of kings of Assyria ; nor am I 
aware that Col. Rawlinson has noticed him as dis- 
tinct from his successor in any of his publications. 
We know that this successor (whom I formerly 
called Assur-akh-bal, but now Assur-yuchura-bal)* 
was the son of Esarhaddon, and it becomes a 
question of some interest who his predecessor was. 
He does not give his genealogy on any of these 
tablets, nor elsewhere, so far as I know; but I 
think there can be no doubt that he was a son of 

Esarhaddon, and that he and Assur-yuchura-bal 
reigned at the same time in different portions of 
the empire, the former possessing Nineveh in the 
first instance, and being succeeded there by the 
latter. If it were not for the defacement of the 
one name, and the substitution of the other, and 
that in a manner which is evidently disrespectful, 
I should have not questioned the identity of the 
two kings; and some may think it unreasonable 
for me to do so even now, inasmuch as it is certain 
that both kings claimed the glory of the conquest 
of Elymais, which must have happened, according 
to my view of the matter, while Assur-bani-bal was 
reigning at Nineveh, and Assur-yuchura-bal in 
some other part of the empire. It is possible that 
the latter may have carried on the war in person ; 
but it seems to me more likely, that having de- 
throned his brother, and wishing himself to be 
considered as the immediate successor of his father, 
he caused himself to be represented as gaining vic- 
tories, which were in reality those of his brother, 
or of his brother's generals. I incline to think 
that the king who is commemorated on the very 
remarkable stone in the possession of Lord Aber- 
deen, and who there calls himself ruler of Babylon 
(which neither Assur-bani-bal nor Assur-yuchura- 
bal ever does), was a third son of Esarhaddon, and 
that Babylon was separated from Assyria on the 
death of Esarhaddon, in 667 B.c. ‘The Saosdukhin 
of Ptolemy’s Canon seems a possible corruption of 
Shamas-akh-iddan ; but it is not easy to derive it 
from any name beginning with Assur. The order 
of succession, however, and the length of the 
different reigns between 667 B.c. and 625 B.C¢., 
when Nineveh was taken by the Medes and Baby- 
lonians, is now, and is likely to remain, very 
obscure. The most likely way of clearing it up 





* The monogram which represents the second element in 
the name, as it is written on the sculptures in the British 
Museum representing the conquest of Elymais, and on these 
tablets, is one which is used in no other proper name that I 
am aware of, except that of the father of Nebuchadnezzar, 
where it represents the last syllable Yuchur. In the present 
name it ought perhaps to be read as a participle rather than 
as an aorist, judging from the analogy of Assur-bani-bal, of 
which the second element is written phonetically in K, 131, 
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would be, I think, the collection of tablets with 
dates in regnal years, similar to those of which I 
gave a list in my Report (‘ Lit. Gaz.’ 22nd April, 
p. 375). The date of the capture of Nineveh 
appears to me quite certain ; and of course I hold 
that Herodotus committed a gross blunder, either 
in placing the Lydian war before the capture of 
Nineveh, or in identifying the eclipse which termi- 
nated that war with the eclipse which Thales fore- 
told. As to the Scythian conquest, it must have 
occurred about the middle of the interval of forty- 
two years that I have mentioned; but no allusion 
to it has been met with on the monuments, nor do 
I think that any is to be expected. The Assyrian 
kings carefully recorded their successes ; but as to 
their reverses, they were as carefully silent. 
Iam, &c. 
Epw. Hincxs. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE decision of the House of Lords this week in 
the appeal case, Jefferys v. Boosey, has a much 
wider importance than in regard to the special 
subjects brought up—the judgment ruling the 
right of copyright of all foreign works of literature 
and art, as well as of musical publications, in 
England. The particulars of the case upon which 
final judgment has now been given we have on 
former occasions recorded. The complaint originally 
was, that Mr. Jefferys had published part of 
Bellini’s operas in London, of which Mr. Boosey 
claimed to have the sole copyright. Without fol- 
lowing the history of the lawsuit in the Court of 
Exchequer, and in the Court of Exchequer Cham- 
ber, it is sufficient to state the general principles 
on which the judgment of the House of Lords is 
now based, on the question being brought up to 
them ona writ of error, The Lord Chancellor 
in moving the judgment of the House, after giving 
a narrative of the facts of the case, said that the 
right in dispute was not the right to publish, or to 
refrain from publishing a work which had not yet 
been given to the world, but was the right to have 
the exclusive power of publishing such given work. 
Now, copyright in this way defined was, if not the 
creature of the statute law, at least a right regu- 
lated by that law. The legislature, primd facie, 
must be taken to legislate for its own subjects 
only, and the object declared by the preamble of 
the act must be taken to be a merely natural 
object. A foreigner, of course, who was not a 
resident abroad, but was a resident in this country, 
and therefore subject to its laws, was for the time 
in the condition of a native born subject, and, if 
he came to this country and published his work 
here he would be within the protection of the 
statute. But if at the time of such publication he 
was residing out of the kingdom the statute did 
not protect him. Lord Brougham said that the right 
of an author prior to publication was unquestioned ; 
that he had the exclusive right in his own manu- 
script; that he might communicate it or withhold 
it, or that he might exercise his discretion as to 
whom he would communicate it. Then came the 
question as to the right of publication. The sta- 
tute of Anne had been passed for the purpose of 
encouraging learned men, and with that view that 
act had given them the exclusive right in their publi- 
cations for twenty-one years. This, however, was 
clear, they had no copyright by common law, for if 
they had, there would then have been no necessity 
for the passing of that statute. It could scarcely 
be said that the legislature had decided a century 
and a half since that an act was to be passed tocreate 
a monopoly in works solely for the benefit of foreign- 
ers. In the present case, he was clearly of opinion 
that the copyright claimed did not exist, and there- 
fore that foreign law should not prevail over British 
law where there was such diversity between the two. 
Lord St. Leonards fully concurred in the opinions 
of the Lord Chancellor and of Lord Brougham, 
remarking that the common law of England was 
wholly out of the question, in the case of a foreigner 
claiming copyright by first publishing in England, 
he at the time residing abroad. The common 
law did not extend to foreigners residing out of this 


country, and owing no allegiance the British 
crown. He was perfectly clear that if it were 
necessary, as he held that it was, that Bellini must 
have resided in England in order to possess the 
copyright, he had no legal power to assign that 
copyright as regarded this country, and, the assign- 
ment not being valid, the right of action was not 
maintainable, and therefore the judgment of the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber ought to be reversed. 
The judgment of the Court of Exchequer Chamber 
was thereupon ordered to be reversed. 

While noticing the congresses of British archzeo- 
logists, physicists, and naturalists, we must not 
omit to record the doings of a more humble but 
not less important gathering of savans which was 
held in Cambridge on the Thursday of last week, 
under the direction of the University Professor of 
Botany. We gave last year (p. 674,) an account 
of the interesting village féte and flower-show held 
by the Rev. Professor Henslow, in the grounds of 
his rectory at Hitcham, Suffolk, and this year he 
has indulged his flock with an excursion to his 
alma mater. A party of 282 labourers and their 
wives and children, and some farmers, was organ- 
ized for the occasion, and a programme of the 
day’s adventures was circulated for their guidance. 
Leaving in a body by the rail at Stowmarket, they 
arrived in Cambridge soon after ten o'clock, and 
eight hours were occupied in visiting the Colleges, 
Museums, Libraries, Botanic Gardens, &c., to 
their edification and delight. Thirty-six maps of 
Cambridge were distributed among them, and 
fifty sets of twelve College prints, besides many 
miscellaneous prints; and a summary of all that 
was to be seen was printed in the programme. 
As a specimen of this, by way of hint to 
pastors generally, we quote the following :— 
“We must now proceed in single file through my 
own Lecture-room and Museum into the Anatomi- 
cal Museum, which contains the skeletons of many 
different kinds of animals. Others preserved in 
spirits of wine are mostly placed in the galleries, to 
which we shall not have time to ascend. The 
party must follow orderly round the Museum, so 
as not to crowd together, as the vacant space is 
small, and they may observe particularly skeletons 
of an Elephant (and a skull divided), Hippopo- 
tamus, Rhinoceros, Buffalo, and Grampus. Also 
a beautifully prepared skeleton of a man in the 
centre, and a very thick skull of an Irishman, 
cracked in one of those village fights notorious in 
Treland, but of which we happily know nothing in 
Suffolk. How important it is that medical stu- 
dents should be afforded every facility for accurately 
examining the wonderful structure of our bodies ; 
and how thankful we ought to be to those who 
pursue the study of human anatomy in spite of the 
constant danger to which they are subjected from 
infection, and of the disagreeable tasks to which 
they must necessarily submit! We should there- 
fore give due credit to two parties whose skeletons 
are here, and who left their bodies expressly that 
medical science might be benefited. One of them 
was an old woman, and the other a medical gen- 
tleman, the ashes of whose heart are preserved in 
a small bronze urn, with the following inscription 
beneath it:—‘The Ashes of the Heart of Dr. 
James J. O'Connor, preserved by Dr. Macartney, in 
respect for the memory of the man who, freed 
from superstitious and vulgar feelings, bequeathed 
his body for the honourable purpose of giving 
to others that knowledge which he had employed 
for the benefit of his fellow-creatures.’” The 
head quarters of the rustic savans was Downing 
College, and from another page of the pro- 
gramme we quote,—‘‘ Assembling in the Hall, we 
shall find the Vice-Chancellor and his Lady have 
kindly added to our ordinary frugal fare by a pre- 
sent of a barrel of Beer, and plum-puddings enough 
for the whole party.” And a merry and instructive 
and humanizing day it must have been; and an 
admirable argument it affords in favour of the plan 
of instituting certain holidays in the year for the 
people’s recreation, in place of drawing them from 
the remembrance of the sabbath. 

While speaking of holiday recreation, we may 








notice that the members of Lloyds have agreed to 





- — 
close business on Saturdays at 2 o'clock, by a 
majority of 260 to 35, and that a great many lead. 
ing houses of business have resolved also to clog 

on Saturday, some at 5 o'clock, and some earlier 

We hear dissatisfaction expressed in many quarter 

that the Crystal Palace Company should not haye 

made Saturday the new shilling day on this accoung, 

and kept Friday for five-shilling visitors; by, 

until the question of Sunday opening is decided 

their interests will not allow them to do go, 

Owing to the spirited exertions of Sir Roderick 

Murchison and other leading geographers, a sum of 
20002. has been subscribed to do honour to the 

memory of the gallant Frenchman, Lieut. Beloit, 

who lost his life in the search for Sir John Franklin, 

£500 is to be applied to the erection of a granite 

obelisk on the wharf of Greenwich Hospital, ani 

3001. is to he given to each of the five sisters of the 

deceased. 

By way of contrast to the preceding paragraph, 
it may be worth while to recur to the fate of the 
subscription to do honour to the memory of ow 
great naval poet, Campbell. The history of the 
poet who sang ‘Ye Mariners of England,’ saysa 
correspondent of ‘The Times,’ ‘‘is briefly this — 
Eight years ago a subscription list was opened, 
and Mr. Marshall, then rapidly rising into fame, 
was commissioned to execute a full-size statue, 
The monument was soon finished, and the results 
of the subscription handed over the artist, The 
offer of the Poles to be allowed to furnish a pede. 
tal from their native quarries had been acceptel, 
when this demand for 200 guineas was made, not 
for the grave of the poet, for that had been libe 
rally paid for, but as a ‘fine’ for the privilege of 
placing the monument over that grave, in a spot 
which Mr. Milnes has very properly called the 
‘National Pantheon.’” It is obvious that itis 
not the Dean and Chapter personally who are r 
sponsible for this monstrous state of things, but 
the system which permits the Dean and Chapter 
to be dependent upon such sources of income fot 
emolument. The disgrace attaches to the country 
at large, which has not the spirit among its sens- 
tors in parliament to provide a Pantheon for the 
free monumental honour of its illustrious dead. 

On Tuesday, July 11, the Cotteswold Club of 
Field Naturalists held their third meeting for the 
season. The place of rendezvous was Minety, 0 
the Great Western line, between Cirencester and 
Swindon. The geologists inspected a quarry m 
the upper oolite at Furzen Lease, which contains 
some curious ripple-marks and tracks of insects 
A railway cutting through the Oxford clay wis 
also visited. A party of antiquaries (whose pr 
sence, by the way, seems rather out of place at the 
meeting of a naturalists’ club), explored the mx 
jestic remains of Malmesbury Abbey. Concerning 
the doings in other departments—those of entr 
mology and botany—we have received no inform 
tion. Surely they were not quite unrepresented. 
We should be glad to learn that the study of som 
branch or other of natural history is cultivated ly 
all the members, and made the leading object af 
inquiry at the meetings. If the investigation af 
antiquities, pleasant though it be, is allowed B 
any degree to take its place, we can hardly think 
that the members of the club, as naturalists, a 
so much in earnest as they ought to be. = 
Woolhope Club will meet at Woolhope on the 2nd 
of September. This Society has achieved a list ot 
Herefordshire birds, and an acconnt of the fish 0! 
the Wye. Considerable progress has been made 
by the exertions of members and others in _ 
up the wild plants of the county. The plan r 
offering prizes for collections of the dried plants ° 
Herefordshire, first started by the Hereford Hor 
ticultural Society, and now carried out at yo 
pense of the Woolhope Club, has proved of < 
greatest utility, because the word of the collec ihe 
—often a novice—has not to be taken, but het 
specimen itself is judged from. These and : 
collections have been placed by the various ohh 
botanists in the hands of a member of the “i 
Mr. W. H. Purchas, of Ross, who has under 
to get the lists in order for the press. The 








gentleman is engaged in conjunction with Professot 
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Buckman, of the Cotteswold Club, and Mr, Edwin 
Lees, of Worcester, in preparing a chart of lime- 
stone plants. The Museum of the Natural History 
Society, at Worcester, has become possessed of the 
late Mr. H. E. Strickland’s valuable ornithological 
collections, by the gift of his widow and father, 
Sir William Jardine, Bart., and daughter. 

The French journals announce the death of 
(teneral Carbuccia, one of the youngest but not 
least distinguished of the commanders of the French 
army now in the East. It requires to be recorded 


in this journal, as the General was not a mere 
fighting soldier, but a distinguished archeologist. 
When in Africa, where he passed the greater part of 
his military life, he occupied all his leisure time in 
exploring the remains of Roman monuments and 
antiquities, which without him would probably 


have been neglected for years, perhaps even de- 
stroyed by the soldiery. Of these monuments and 
antiquities he drew up a detailed account, and it was 
so admirably written, so curious in every respect, 
and threw so much light on the history of the 
Romans in connexion with Algeria, that the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres at 
Paris voted him a medal for it. Such was the 
enthusiasm that M. de Carbuccia felt for scientific 
researches, that when a colonel he succeeded in 
inspiring nearly all the officers and men of his regi- 
ment with his own taste; and nothing was more 
curious than to see him at one moment fighting 
bravely with his men against the Arabs, and a 
little later guiding their explorations amongst old 
monumenis, and explaining to them what their 
destination had been.. The General accepted a 
command in the East with the greatest pleasure, 
asmuch, he declared, from the hope of having a 
wide field of antiquity and history to explore, as 
from the desire of military distinction. 

The Academy of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
has printed an account of its literary operations 
during the first half of the present year. Amongst 
other things, it has brought out the second part of 
the twentieth volume of the collection of writings of 
foreign swvans on erudite subjects; it has published 
another volume, the third, of the account of 
national antiquities; and it has made progress with 
the literary history of France, the collection of 
French historians, and the collection of historians 
of the Crusades, &c. 

Last week a statue of Nelson, the ‘ Norfolk 
hero,’ as Norfolk men delight to call him, was 
placed in the market-place of Norwich. It is under- 
stood that its present position is only a temporary 
one, and it is to be hoped that this is really the 
case, for a more inappropriate site could hardly be 
selected than the corner of a public square. ‘The 
statue has a tolerable effect. The sculptor is Mr. 
Milnes, and the features are copied from a bust by 
Chantrey. The dress is a copy of that worn by 
the departed hero at the last contest in which he 
bore a part. Mr. J. E. Carew recently offered 
the model of the front panel of the Nelson Column 
in Trafalgar-square to the Norwich Town Council 
for 200 guineas. The offer was declined, on the 
ground that the Council had no funds at their dis- 
posal applicable to the object proposed. 

The Stanley Memorial window is to be placed in 
the west window of Norwich Cathedral before the 
middle of next month. Several elegant screens 
and doors have been recently placed in other parts 
of the Cathedral. 

We hear from Paris that M. Thiers is occupying 
the leisure which ejection from political affairs 
affords him, in writing his book on Italy and the 
Fine Arts in the Sixteenth Century, which we 
stated some months back he contemplated. M. 
Villemain is completing the second volume of his 
Souvenirs Contemporains,’ the first of which 
created great sensation on the Continent. As to 
the less distinguished portion of the literary fra- 
ternity in Paris it is still doing nothing, and in 
Consequence is still in frightful distress ; but some 
of its more energetic members are trying to estab- 
lish three or four partly literary partly satirical 
Periodicals, 
_ The ‘New York Literary Gazette’ gives pub- 
licity in its No, of the 15th ultimo to a flagrant 








example of plagiarism from the works of Dr. Cum- 
ming and Dr. Kitto, by a Doctor of Divinity of 
New Orleans, the Rev. W. A. Scott. The book, 
entitled ‘Daniel, 2 Model for Young Men,’ had 
been highly extolled by American critics for its 
“lofty impulses and absence of any affectation of 
originality,” but the passages from it quoted side 
by side with the author’s above mentioned, display 
an amount of pilfering that must be excessively 
humiliating to the New Orleans divine. 

Swedish newspapers announce the death of M. 
Pettersohn, who for many years discharged the 
very dissimilar functions of Assistant Conservator 
of the Museum of Medals at Stockholm, and of 
principle dancer at the Theatre Royal in the same 
city. Asa ministrant to Terpsichore, he was not 
undistinguished, but he was chiefly noted as a 
numismatist. In the latter capacity, in fact, he 
was highly esteemed in the Scandinavian king- 
doms and in all northern Germany. He has left 
a large collection of medals and coins. 

Dr. Eichhorn, of Cologne, author of a highly 
esteemed history of German law, and of other 
works of a like character, has just died. 

M. Halévy, the distinguished composer, has been 
elected Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Paris. 

The engagement of the French company at the 
St. James’s Theatre terminated this week, the last 
piece being the Fille du Regiment. The perfor- 
mances of Madame Marie Cabel in this, as in the 
Siréne, the Diamans de la Couronne, and other 
operas, have been uniformly of a very high order, 
and the other leading members of the company 
have well sustained their parts. Although the 
financial results of the engagement have proved 
less satisfactory than was expected, we trust that 
there has been sufficient encouragement for a 
similar company to return at no distant period. 
The past season has been unpropitious for suc- 
cess for various reasons, in addition to the rival 
attractions ot our two great theatres having been 
occupied with operatic performances. At the 
Royal Italian Opera La Favorita was given for the 
fourth time this season on Tuesday, with continued 
success, though the absence of Signor Lablache 
detracted somewhat from the effect of the per- 
formance. Last Saturday we had L’Elisir d Amore, 
in which Mdlle. Bosio gained fresh honours, and 
Ronconi was as admirable as ever in his represen- 
tation of Doctor Dulcamara. Norma and Lucrezia 
Borgia have been Madame Grisi’s parts this week 
in her farewell performances. The latter is judi- 
ciously withdrawn from the programme of the 
benefit night, Norma and the Huguenots being well 
deemed sufficient for the final display of the powers 
of the great artiste, whose retirement the lovers of 
the lyric drama in this country have to regret. 
Rossini’s Otello is to be given to-night. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES.—July 1st.—Annual 
General Meeting.—John Finlaison, Esq., President, 
in the chair.—The Secretary read the Report of 
the Council on the Progress of the Institute during 
the past year, also an abstract of the receipts and 
payments for the financial year ending the 30th of 
April last. The income of the year exhibited an 
increase over the average of the last five years, 
and the expenditure a decrease as compared with 
the average of the same period. In the course of 
the session twenty-two new members had been 
elected, exclusive of honorary and corresponding 
members. M. Adolphe Quetelet’s name had been 
added to the honorary list. The donations to the 
Library continued to be on the usual liberal scale, 
and included a contribution, by Prof. De Morgan, 
of the Manuscripts of the late Francis Baily’s 
works. The following papers had been read during 
the session: ‘On the Education of an Actuary,’ 
by Mr. H. W. Porter,—‘ On the Mortality in the 
Eagle Insurance Company,’ by Mr. C. Jellicoe,— 
‘On Decimal Coinage,’ by Mr. W. T. Thomson, — 
‘On the Classification of Life Policies,’ by Mr. 8. 
Brown, ‘ On Deferred and Reversionary Annuities,’ 
by Mr. H, Ivory, —‘ On Interest and Annui- 








ties,’ by Prof. De Morgan, —and ‘ On the Sick- 
ness and Mortality in Friendly Societies,’ by 
Mr. H. Tomkins. All of these would be found in 
the ‘Journal’ of the Institute, and abstracts of them 
in this journal. The paper on decimal coinage 
had given rise to two discussions, which had re- 
sulted in the presentation of a petition to Parlia- 
ment supporting the plan recommended by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, which 
sat last year on the subject. The Council had for 
a long time been engaged in classifying the data 
obtained from the companies contributing their 
‘* extra risk experience ;” and Mr. Cheshire, the 
Assistant Secretary, had devoted much time and 
attention to the deduction of the preliminary results. 
It was, however, matter of regret to the Council 
that they could not hold out the expectation of 
any very satisfactory termination to their labours, 
on account of the insufficiency of the numbers in- 
volved in theinquiry. Without blending risks of a 
wholly incongruous nature, it had been found im- 
practicable to class them into less than six divisions. 
Of these the largest was that of ‘‘North America,” 
and the members would at once understand the 
unsuccessful character of the investigation when 
they were informed that in this class the number 
of deaths at all ages was only 147 (the total number 
of cases under observation being 6150). Some 
useful deductions might nevertheless be made, 
which the Council hoped would appear very shortly 
in the ‘Journal’ of the Institute.—An amendment 
was made in one of theclauses of the constitution and 
laws of the Institute, to provide for an alteration in 
the mode of voting, —and the meeting elected the 
following President, Council, and officers for the 
year ensuing: President, J. Finlaison, Esq. ; Vice- 
Presidents, E. J. Farren, H. Ivory, C. Jellicoe, 
and R. Tucker, Esqrs. ; Treasurer, J. Laurence, Esq. ; 
Council, J. Borthwick, C. J. Bunyon, M. A., &. 
Christie, H. D. Dickie, P. M. Dove, G. L. Finlay, 
F. Hendriks, W. B. Hodge, W. Lewis, D. Lind- 
say, J. Lodge, B. A., G. H. Pinckard, J. Reddish, 
W. T. Thomson, F.R.S.E., Esqrs. ; Honorary 
Seerctaries, S. Brown and J. H. Williams, Esqrs. 
Those printed in italics are new Members of 
Council. The following were elected Auditors for 
the year ensuing: F,. A. Curtis, A. Day, and P, 
Scoones, Esqrs. 


































Cuemicat. —June 5th.—Col. Philip Yorke, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair, Dr. Frankland 
gave a discourse ‘On the Technological Applica- 
tions of Wood as far as they involved any Chemical 
Processes.’ He described the methods made use of 
to impregnate timber, and preserve it from decay : 
for instance, lime and sulphate of iron, or tarry 
matters. He also explained the manufacture of 
paper from wood, exhibiting samples of the pro- 
duction. The manufactures of oxalic acid and of 
grape sugar were then dwelt upon shortly, and the 
lecturer proceeded to describe the various products 
of the dry distillation of wood, dividing them into 
the solid, the gaseous, and the liquid. The only 
solid product is charcoal; the permanently gaseous 
are of little value commercially, for if burnt they 
possess but slight illuminating power; but the 
liquid products are of great interest. They are 
principally pyroligneous acid and wood naphtha. 
The first is best prepared when the hardest woods, 
such as birch or oak, are roasted; and by proper 
rectification good vinegar and pure acetic acid may 
be obtained from it. The lecturer then described 
the various volatile alkalies and oils which are 
found mixed with the wood naphtha, and detailed 
a process by which he had obtained the methylic 
alcohol in a pure condition. He spoke of his own 
newly discovered compounds of metals with methyle, 
and drew attention to the magnificent colours said 
to be possessed by pittacal, which would render it 
an invaluable pigment if it could be procured in a 
manageable state. Many chemists present joined 
in the conversation that ensued; and Dr. Warren 
de la Rue expressed his appreciation of the paper 
manufactured from wood, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
St, Petersburg, June 6, 1854, 


Uness the stranger has had some rare means of 
gaining information, he wi!l be surprised to dis- 
cover how much has been done in Russia, and 
particularly in the capital, for the encouragement of 
science, literature, and education. The number of 
excellent schools, in which a very high order of 
studies is pursued, and which are supported at 
Imperial expense, is worthy of the highest praise ; 
and the variety of literary and scientific societies, 
in which researches of great value are constantly 
making, is far greater than is generally supposed. 
It is to be regretted that the ability to read Russian 
is confined to comparatively so small a number out 
of the country, for some of the most valuable scien- 
tific contributions and educational reports have 
never been translated, and foreigners who have 
not paid special attention to the subject are quite 
unaware of the true position which in such respects 
this country maintains. 

It is somewhat difficult for a traveller to gain an 
idea of the extent to which public instruction is 
carried in Russia, for under the ministry of that 
department are only included the universities, lycea, 
gymnasia, and common schools, while under 
almost all the other ministries provision is made 
for special instruction in reference to particular 
callings. The military character of the empire ren- 
ders the schools which are under the ministry of 
war very numerous, and their standard is usually 
remarkably high. Such academies are usually de- 
signated as different corps of cadets, and are under 
the patronage of the Grand Duke Alexander, the 
heir apparent to the throne, who not only has this 
nominal connexion with them, but who manifests, 
it is believed, a deep and practical interest in their 
welfare. The different proficiency which is mani- 
fested by the scholars has its influence in their 
after rank as officers in the army. Proyision is also 
made, under the superintendence of the ministry of 
war, for the instruction of the children of soldiers 
and officers who have been killed or severely 
wounded in battle. 

Under the ministry of the marine are the schools 
for naval officers; under the ministry of finance 
are the mining corps and technological institution ; 
the ministry of Imperial domains has the direction 
of the school of woods and forests; the Synod, of 
ecclesiastical instruction ; and so with other depart- 
ments, As no résumé of the whole is ever pub- 
lished, and as the details in regard to some of the 
departments are not easily obtained, it will be 
readily seen that it is no easy matter to compare the 
educational statistics of this country with those of 
other European nations where all is included 
under a single ministry, 

Tn regard to learned societies, it may be stated, 
that there is scarcely a branch of science which has 
not an organization devoted to its advancement, 
either in St. Petersburg or Moscow. The obser- 
vatory at Pulkoway, under M, Struve, the cele- 
brated astronomer, maintains its high rank. The 
imperial Public Library is one of the largest and 
best in Europe. 

The Hermitage, as the Imperial Museum is 
called, is an admirable collection of paintings and 
sculpture, arranged in a building which, in some 
respects, is unsurpassed for elegance. Nowhere 
in the world, probably, can so fine a collection of 
vases be seen as those which are here made, of ex- 
quisite form and enormous size, from the malachite, 
lapis lazuli, and other stones of Siberia. The 
Natural History Museum is particularly rich in its 
stuffed birds and beasts, and one of its treasures 
most highly prized is a skeleton of a mastodon, 
remarkably complete. 

These different things are merely alluded to as 
indications of what is doing here in such respects. 
Although St. Petersburg is a new city, and al- 
though the whole empire has yet room for much 
progress in civilization, there are many things in 
which our own country is very far surpassed,— 
From the New York Literary Gazette. 











VARIETIES, 


“ Liverpool, August 2nd. 

The Faussett Collection.—‘‘ Sir,—The people of 
Liverpool have been a good deal surprised with 
some parts of ‘an authorised account of the arrange- 
ments’ which appeared in the last number. of your 
journal. The Local Secretaries have disclaimed, in 
the most distinct manner, all connexion with the 
announcement, though the facts in general are 
given with sufficient correctness. The most ob- 
jectionable part is the following :— 

‘ As the excursions will not commence till Thursday morn- 
ing, it has been suggested that Mr. Mayer should exhibit 
the Faussett Collection of Saxon Antiquities to such of the 
members as remain in Liverpool during Wednesday even- 
ing. The paragraph which has been circulated, that the 
Historie Society of Lancashire and Cheshire intended to 
occupy an evening during the time allotted to the meeting 
of the Association is incorrect, that Society not having applied 
to the Local Secretaries upon the subject.’ 

Without remarking on the spirit which dictated 
this statement, I am happy to be able to give to 
it the most explicit contradiction. 1. Neither 
Mr. Mayer nor Mr. Wright made any offer on the 
subject to the British Association ; but the offer of 
their services having been most thankfully accepted 
by the Historic Society, months before, the idea 
of postponement was suggested, for the sake of 
increased interest and usefulness, and that of a 
soirée wasadded. 2. The invitation was forwarded 
by myself to Colonel Sabine, and the application 
for suitable rooms to the local committee for 
rooms. We felt that, as any of the section-rooms 
would barely have afiorded space for the objects, 
and little or none for the many who would desire 
to attend, we are entitled to a room ‘for the pur- 
poses of the Association.’ 3. On the 20th ult. 
the local committee, with whom was Professor 
Phillips, ‘gratefully accepted’ our whole offer; and 
his letter to that effect, as well as a similar one 
from our local secretaries, is now before me. 
4, On Monday last, steps were taken for placing 
at our disposal one of the most suitable public 
buildings in the town; and an offer had previously 
been made of a portion of the local funds to defray 
the expenses of the exhibition, which the Society 
respectfully declined. 5. Colonel Sabine was 
asked to fix the evening in his reply; and on the 
ground that every other had been previously en- 
gaged, that of the 27th was definitely named. It 
so happens,—as will be seen by the event, —that 
no other would have suited our purpose so well; 
but your correspondent evidently does not know 
that fact, and flatters himself that we are thrust 
aside, because coming in at the close. I will only 
add, that no exertion will be spared to render this 
one of the most attractive portions of the proceed- 
ings; and it is a pity that any one should try to 
depreciate what is obviously a most generous and 
appropriate act on the part of the greatest Society 
in these countries, Yours, &e. 
‘A, Hume, D.C.L. 
“Secretary of the Historie Society.” 
Sunny Memorics.—‘‘ Sir, —There isa slight error 
in the reviewer's notice of Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Sunny Me- 
mories,’ the correction of which you will make what 
use you please of. The reviewer says—‘‘The part 
of the work relating to the Continent . . . is 
from a journal kept by the author’s husband, the 
Rev. Mr. Stowe.” The preface tells the fact that 
it is by the Rev. C. Beecher, Mrs, Stowe’s brother, 
her husband having returned to America before 
she went to the Continent. I am much grieved 
that the reviewer attributes to Mrs. Stowe any- 
thing like an irreverent feeling—the passage alluded 
toin the Kenilworth scene, if taken with the whole 
context, will hardly admit of this construction. 
However, the tone of the review will, I am sure, 
be very pleasing to the author. We are compelled 
to go to press again without any material altera- 
tion, but the suggestions shall have due weight. 
‘*Sampson Low.” 
“London, August 2nd, 1854, 
Literary Curiosity.—“ Sir,—I am obliged to you 
for the notice you have deigned to take of my 
historical and epic poem, entitled ‘The Czar,’ &c. : 
at the same time I can’t help observing you have 
taken particular pains to select the worst and 





most insignificant verses in my work to place them 
in the ‘Literary Gazette.’ Yours, &c. 


“S. Corners, 
“‘N.B. Perhaps you will be kind enough to 
give the following lines a place in your invaluable 
paper as they will soon be in print. S.C, 
The ‘ Literary Gazette’ has lost its fame: 
The editor is very much to blame; 
To literature is become a bane... . 
~—In his paper he shams my poem to praise; 
Prints my most insignificant verses: 
Thus his spleen and envy nurses; 
Shows how my renown he curses .., 
So like an assassin in the dark, 


Tries to stifle my poetic spark! “pas 








ARNOLD’S LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION, 
In Sv, price 5s. 6d., the Third Edition of 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 

Lf VERSE COMPOSITION. 

Conrests:—l. “ Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses: 
2. Aleaics ; 3. Sapphics; 4. The other Moratian Meues; 5. Appen- 
dix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versification, 

Ky the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Fifth 
Edition. In 2mo. 2s 

2. A SECOND PART (containing Additional 
Exercises). 1s. 


38. GRADUS NOVUS ANTICLEPTICUS, 
28. 





MYXNHE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST contains :—1. Guizot’s Cromwell. 2. The Political 
Constitution of Finland. 3. Mr. Roach Smith’s London Museam. 
4. Early History of the Jews frcm Heathen Writers. 5. Unde- 
signed Imitations:—Erasmus and Shakspere. 6. Joseph John 
Gurney. 7. Our Ladies of St. Cyr. 8. Sir W. Betham’s Mana- 
scrip's. 9. Public Libraries and Book Catalogues. 10. Portraits 
of Sir Philip Sidney. 11. Havrow Church and Harrow Lati ity, 
12, John Hales the Coventry Founder. With Notes of the Month, 
H'storieal and Miscellanevus Reviews, Reports of the Archeolo- 
gical Meeting at Cambridge and of other Archeological Meetings; 
Historical Caronicle, and Oxirvanry, including Memoirs of Rear 
Admiral Wemyss, Arthur Aikin, Esq., Rev. Mr. Demainbray, 
Madame Sontag, Mr. George Clint, &c. &e. Price 2s. éd. 
Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





On the First of August, 1854, price One Shilling, 


és PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 155, Containing the 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Cont s.—lthe Pharmacope@ia Committee of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society—Late Hours of Business—On Diatomacee—The Pte- 
rocarpus erinaceus. or Kino-Tree of West Africa—Specimens of 
Peruvian Barks-—Wai-fa, the Unexpanded Fiower-Buds of So- 
phora Japonica—A New Variety of Balsaam of Copaiba—The Use 
of Mushrooms in RKussia—Substitutes for Citric and Tartarie Acids 
ani their Salts in Dyeing—The Uses to which Turf might be ap- 
plied in Ireland—Manufacture of Sulphate of Magnesia from Bit- 
tern, the “ Rough Epsoms” of the Alum Manufacturer, Native 
Carbonate of Magnesia, Magnesian Schist, &¢.—The Mineral 
Waters of Harrogate—The Cinchona Barks—Tie California Nut- 
meg—Early Closing Association :—Meet.ng of Chemists— The Fluid 
Pound, &. &c. 

VOLUME XIII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 

Volumes, price 12s. 6d. each 

London: John Churchil!, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; Mac- 

lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh, and Fannin and €o., Dublin. 


TH FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS of 

BOOKS are preparing for Sale. Gentlemen wishing for the 
Catalogues of them are requested to send their Orders for them a 
early as converient, as only a sufticient number of each will be 
printed to satisfy the demand. 

A Collection of the Best Editions of the CLAS: 
SICAL AUTHORS and other Kooks illustrating the Languages, 
Literatures, &c., of ANCIENT GREECE and ROME, containing 
some Ancient Manuscripts and Editiones Principes, nearly all the 
Octavo Series called Variorum, the best Modern Critical Euitions, 
with the various Commentators, Translators, Lexicons, Grammati- 
cal and Archeological Dis-ertations, &e. Price, post free, 3d. # 

A Collection of Scarce Books on ASTROLOGY, 
ALCHEMY, FNEUMATOLOGY, WITCHCRAFT, MAGIC, &e. 
Price, post free, 6d. 

. a r 

A Collection of Books on the HISTORY of 
WALES and CELTIC LITERATURE. Price, post frev, 3d. 

| rT 

A Collection of ANGLO-SAXON and other 

ANCIENT TEUTONIC LITERATURE. Price, post free, 3d. 
: > ra 7, 

A Collection of ANCIENT MUSIC, Vocal 
Tnstrumental, and Sacr:d, including some Ancient Manuscripts, 
also Musical History and Treatises. Price, post free, 3d. 

Lately published, 
Several Catalogues of Miscellaneous Old Books. 


Thomas Kerslake, Bookseller, Bristol. 




















MULTE TERRICOLIS LINGUE, CCELESTIBUS UNA. 
contains Lists of Quarto Family Dibles; = 
English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bid'es; 
Greek critical and other Testaments ; Polyglot Books of Common 
the New Testament; and Miscellanecus Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 


~ J ro’ 

Ts} QGAMUEL BAGSTER and SONS 

ha Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


General Catatogue is sent free by post It 

bination of language; Para lel passages Bibles; 

T, f 

in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and 0 
ThoAAat prev @rmracs TAwrrat, wa P AGavaroros 
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EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


3, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 

¢ LONDON. 

Directors. 
Robert Alexander Gray, T'sq., Chairman. 
Thomas Devas, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

Charles Bischoff, Esq. | J shua Lockwood, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. A. Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Exq. | Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. | Thomas G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Richard Hannan Lloyd, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 

Auditors.—Thomas Allen, Esq ; James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. 

Physician —George Leith Roupe!l, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeek St. 
Surgeons —James Sancr, Esq., M.D , Finsbury Square ; 
Wm. Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Glyn, Mil's, and Co., 67, Lombard Street; 
Messrs. Hanburys and Lloyds, €0, Lombard Street. 
Actuary and Secretary.—Charles Jeilicoe, Esq. 

The business of the Company comprises assu-a-ce on lives and 
survivorships, the purchase of life interests, the sale and purchase 
of contingent and deferred annuities, loans of moncy on mort- 

age, &e. , 

This Company was established in 1897, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 Geo. III., and regulated by deed enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery. , ’ 

The Company was originally a strictly propri tary one. The 
assured. on the participating scale, now participate quinquennially 
in four-fifths of the amount to be divided. 

To the present time (1853) the assured have received from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1,400,000, 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about £125,000, 

Atthe last division of surplus, about £'20,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of ‘ife. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country—or to 
pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) between 
any two parts of the same hemisphere—distant more than 33 deg. 
from the equator, without extra charge. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the Com- 
pany. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain re- 
strictions, from Income Tax, as respects so much of their income 
as they may devote to assurances on lives. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, po-t free, op 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


| cia a LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. Established August 1, 1857. 
Empowered by Special Act of Pailiament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Policies issued free cf stamp duty. 
Directors. 
Colonel ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blickheath Park, Chairman, 
William Bardgett, Esq., 149, Fenchurch Street. 
George Beving on, Esq., Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey. 
¥F. P. Cockerill, Esc adwell and Twickenham, 
George Coh-n, Esq., cklewell. 
Millis Coventry, Esq., White Hart Court, Lombard Street. 
John Drewett, Esq., 50, Cornhill. 
Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq., 1, Princes Street, Rank. 
T.§8. Girdler, Esq., 7, Tokenhouse Yard. 
HL. Smale, Esq., Doctors’ Commons. 















STANDING CouNSEL. 
H. Bellenden Ker, E-q., 8, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Soricrrons. 
Messrs, M‘Leod & Stenning, 16, Loudon Street, Fenchurch Street. 
Bankers 

Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers, and Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 

The marked testimony in favour of Life Assurance evinced by 
the legislature in the exemption from income-tax of the premiums 
paid for the benefit of a surviving family, is deserving the must 
Serious attention of all classes; not only on account of the actual 
Swving, but also on account of the high estimation in which it 
proves that the system of lite assurance generally is held by the 
government of the country. 

Rereasing rates of Premium, especially useful to creditors for 
securing Loans or Debts. 

Half premiums only required during first seven years. 

Assurances payable during life. 

Provision during minority for Orphans. 

BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

Profits divided annually. 

Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 

Half credit Assurances on a new plan peculiarly advartageous 
to policy hotders. 
ae te last annual general meeting, a reduction of £0 per cent. 
hls in the current year’s premium on all participating 














___(*RorRieti ny.) (muTUAL.) 
; | Halt | whote | coweey | Hale | Qnar- 
& Premium Prem um | Annual Yearly | terly 
< |\stSeven| Rem. Age. Pre- Bea Pre- 
Years. | of Life. ; mum. | miam. | mium. 
aif $i¢ a. | Years. Mths.) £ 8. d.|£ s. d.| £38. d 
wii j ti2.2 i} 30 | 27 3);1 4 2/)/012 8 
ola 3 2{2 48 4] 3,27 6'1 44/012 4 
Blaz cits Of | ¢ 2710;1 4 6/012 5 
6 8)613 4] i 9 |/2 82/1 4 8{or 6 
E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
Now reads 


» Price 11d., Part 1, containing five weekly numbers, of 


a EPITOMIST, a Literary Miscellany and 

i yay a of Arts, Sciences and Manufactures, contains—Thorpe 
sory; Rove novel; The Painter and the Old Chest,a true 
teas ‘and Pens of new works, Scientific and Manufacturing Pro- 
ractice, Fireside Reading, Domestic Miscetlany, and 

dies pendence. Office, 49, King- William Strect, London Bridge. 
a roa Co., Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street; 
han; Love, ( Manchester; McGlashan, Dublin; Guest, Birming- 
All Booksellers, W; Menzies, Edinburgh ; Vincent, Oxford ; and 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 

JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor.—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for -the whole lite, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 





Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 
Premium to Insure £106 at death. 


Fifth | Remainder 








Age First |Second| Third Fourth 

7 Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 
£s dfs. d/£sa|/£5. a] £5. a. | d. 

20 018 2)919 2 10 3 eS 12 8 i118 2 

30/1 3 9/1 5 2}168/184]1100]| 2 5 

40 111 10{113 9} 11510 | 118 112 0 6 s 4 


Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 183!, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 185%, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 











Date of Poticy.; Sum Insured. | Bonuses. o Amou. t. 
pee atthe img acta’ | Sahin cten cde ietaide 

| | & wee | 2 e& 

1825 | | 1936 2 4 | 6993 2 4 

1825 7m 9 9 2770 9 9 

1828 | 1058 2 4 4033 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 

*,” Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 


i NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, L: n¢on. 

The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Company—being in the twenty-first year of its existence—was held 
at the Head Oflice, No. 8, Waterloo-Place, Pail-mall, London, oa 
Friday, July 14, 1854. 

CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. 

Statements of accounts from the formation of the Company 
down to the 3ist December last, were laid before the meeting, 
from which the following is abstracted: — 

Treat during the year ending 3lst December, 1853, 448 new poli 
cies have been iss-ed, assuring £351,188, and yielding, in annual 
premiums, a sum of £13,035 ds. 5d. 

That the yearly income exceeds £123,900. 

That the property of the Company, as at 3lst December last, 
amounts to £483,598 10s. ld. : 

That the sum assured by each policy from the commencement 
averag s £724 19s. 

That 89 pol‘cies on 67 live 
£6' 373 6s. dd. has been pe anc 

That since the Company commenced business in 1834, 8,°93 
policies have been issued in all, of which 3,759 have lapsed, sur- 
rendered, or become cl 

By order of the Board 


THE CORPORATION OF 


MHE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION. MUTUAL ASSURANCE COMBINED WITH 
MODERALE PREMIUMS. 
OFFICE IN LONDON, 66, GRACECHURCH STREET. 
TIiE PREMIUMS are as low as by the Non-PARTICIPATING scale 
of Proprietary Companies, and about a fourth lower than in other 
Mutual Oitices. 
Annual Premium for Assurance of £100. 
eR a aE 25 | 40 ' @ I 
Es adjfs.a,68. dj;f 8. ad. £ 8a. /k 8. a. 
1 is ol2 1 6/2 6 1012 14 9/3 5 914.1 7 
Thus, a person of ave 30 may secure £1000 at death for a Yearly 
Premium of £20 15s. on!y, which, if paid to any of the other Mutual 
Offices, would secure a Policy for £800 only, instead of £1009. 
THE PROFITS are wholly divisible among the Assured. Bonus 
Appirions have been made to Policies, varying from 20 to 54 per 
cent. on their amount. 
Pol cies are issued free of Stamp Duty.—Premiums may be de- 
ductrd in the returns for Income Tax 
Copies of last Report, explanatory of the Princip!es and Progress, 
may be had on application. 
GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary. 












have become claims in 1853, on which 
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PATRICK MACINTYRE, Sec. 
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‘PpBLICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Thomas Hodgson. Esq. 
William Cotten, Esq., F.R.S. | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. | J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D.,F.RS. | C Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. | M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the offices as above, or from 
any of the Company’s agents. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 
I ppm het TRAVELLERS can INSURE 


against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the YEAR, for terms 
of YEARS, or for the whole of LIFE, on application to the Book- 
ing Clerks at the principal Railway Stations, and at the Offices of 
the Railway Passenger Assurance Company, 8, Old Broad Street, 
London. WILLIAM J, VIAN, . 





EALTH INSURANCE.—The Directors of 
the TRAVELLERS’ AND MARINE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY issue Policies, Iusuring a fixed yearly Sum payable by way 
of annuity in the event of any accident or disease causing total 
permanent disablement. 
A man aged 25 may thus secure to himself an annuity of £10) 
a year on payment of a Yearly Premium of £1 163. ld. 
Tables of Rates, Forms of Application, and every information 
may be had at the Chief Office any day between Ten and Four. 
5, Gresham Street, London. 


MYHE ROYAL MAGNETIC PAGE TURNER. 

—An extraordinary novelty for the Musical World. These 
clever instruments turn over the leaves of Music for the perform- 
ers, preventing interruption. The public are invited to view them 
at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, the Royal Panopticon, and at 
the Patentees’, Druce and Co,, 68, Baker street, Trice for Harps, 
17s. 6d., Pianos, 2ls, Submitted to the Queen, s e ‘ Court Cir- 
cular,’ 17th July. 


{LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above artic'es 
in various colours. #nd solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


A MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend's American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scalu head, sore eyes and 
s, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pe ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the b'ood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and bieas'. It is a great tonic, and impars 
streneth and vigour to the debilitated and wexk, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invaid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any ether remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths Lis. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR. — An Oriental 
Botanical Preparation, which, by its action on the pores 
and minute s«cretory vessels of the Skin. promotes a healthy tone 
so essential to its general well-being and to personal comfort. 
Frees les, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discoloration, and other Cutaneous 
Visitations, are eradicated by its frequent application, and the Skin 
render: d clear ana soft. Price 4s. 6¢. and $8. 6d. per boitle. 
ROWLANDS’ AQUA D’ORO.—A Fragrant 
and Refreshing Perfume, combining the spirituous essemes and 
essential propertics of the most estcemed and valuable exctie 
flowe's and plants. Gentlemen, after smoking, by rinsing the 
mouth with a small quantity, will find it restore the breath to 
sweetness and purity. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 
Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 2 , Hatton Garden, London; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


pay OFF TEA, —All our Prices again 
Reduced Puurpence per Pound, as the fullowing List will 
show :— Former Prices, 










































s.d.s.d. sd. s.d. s.d. s. de 
Congou Tea ...-seereveneeeeeees 28 210 30 30 32 34 
ture Souchong Tea... 323 4 38 36 38 40 
Best Assam Pekoe a 
a very extraordinary Tea..... 40 44 
Prime Gunpowder tpadvccnn Oe £868 4048 50 
The Best Gunpowder Tea...... 50 . 54 


Prime Coffee, at Is. and Is. 2d. per lb.; the best Mocha and the 
best West India Coffee, at Is. 4'. 

All Goods sent Ci e-free by our own vans and carts, if 
within eight miles. as, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage-free to 
any Raiiway Station or Market Town in England, if to the value 
of 4°s., or upwards, by PHILLIPS and Company, Tea and Colonial 
Merchants, 8, King-William Street, City, London, 

A general Price Current sent post-free, oa application. Sugars 
are supplied at Market Pricee, 









NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 28. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


PPRAMPTON'S PILL of HEALTH effectually 
& 





removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer fiom drowsiness, heaviness, ard singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated. — 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price is. 14d. per box. 


| | soeeaie GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventfal ge, 
nothing bas conf+rred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “ Tuomas Provr, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed up»n the Government Stamp. 


} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, a sovereign re- 

medy for the affiicted.—The number of years this invaiuable 
Ointment hrs stood the test of public opinion, and the loner 
known the better appreciated, is a testimony of it-elf more power- 
ful than anything that could be written in prai e of the curative 
properties it posses:es. For ringworm, scaid heads, and all dis- 
s of the skin, it is unequalled ; recent tumours or old ulcers 
may very shortly be healed by its use. For tumours, scrofula end 
sores there is no remedy to be compared with it; aud, in corjunc- 














way’s Pills should be taken.—Sold by ali Druggists, and at Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s Establishment, 214, Strand, London, 


tion, as a purifier of the blood, and to effect certain cures, Hollo- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. [Aug.s 








BOOKS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


A BOOK for the SEA-SIDE: con- 
taining descriptions of the Sea and Sea-cliffs; Plants of the 
Cliffs; Fishes; the Beach, its Stones, Flowers, Molluscous 
Animals, and Shells; Star-Fishes, Sea- Weeds; Sea-Birds, &c. 
Illustrated with superior Engravings. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s.; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


SHELLS and their INMATES: with 


numerous beautiful Engravings. Square 16mo, cloth boards 
elegant, price 3s. 


WONDERS of the WATERS: with 


numerous Engravings. Square 16mo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. ; 
coloured cuis, 2s. 6d. 


The WATERS of the EARTH: with 


numerous Engravings. Square l6mo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. ; 
coloured cuts, 28. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of ANIMAL LIFE: 


with the Recent Discoveries of the Microscope. With nume- 
rous superior Engravings. Fcap, 8vo, cloth boards extra, 2s. ; 
gilt edges, 2s. Gd. 


SIGHTS in ALL SEASONS. 16mo, 


with Engravings, and a coloured Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. cloth 
boards ; or in four volumes, Is. each. 


WANDERINGS in the ISLE of 


WIGHT. Embellished with beautiful Engrayings. Square 
16mo, superior cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 


The OLD SEA CAPTAIN: A Work 


for the Young. With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of 
Maritime Life and Dangers. Square 16mo, superior cloth 
boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 


The SEAMAN and his FAMILY ; or, 


StormsandSuxshine. With Engravings, 18mo, cloth boards, 
Is, 6d. 


The CHRISTIAN GARLAND; or, 


A Companion for the Sea-side and the Country. Embcllished 
with richly coloured Vjngravings, Fecap. bvo, extia cloth 
boards, gilt edges, 5s, 


Super royal 8vo, beautiful Engravings, 


LEISURE HOUR. Price One Penny. 


Monthly Parts, 5d. 


SUNDAY at HOME. Price One 


Penny. Monthly Parts, 5d. 


London; Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly ; and sold by the Booksellers. 





Complete Edition, in feap. cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
IGNS OF THE TIMES; or, Present, Past, 
ard Future. By Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 
New and enlarged Edition. 
In preparation, 
THE DAILY LIFE; or, Divine Precepts and 


Prescriptions for Christian Living. By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, in feap. cloth, price &s. 
OUBRAY’S TREATISE ON DOMESTIC 
AND ORNAMENTAL POULTRY. New Edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged by L. A. MEALL; with the Diseases of 
Poultry, by Dr. HORNER. With coloured Illustrations. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co , 25, Paternoster Row. 





WHEELER'S SMALLER BIBLE CLASS BOOKS. 
This day, with 16 Maps, in 2 vols. 18mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. each, 


POPULAR ABRIDGEMENT OF OLD 

AND NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, for Schools, Fami- 

lies, and General Reading. Explained by Historical and Geogra- 

phical Illustrations, and numerous Map Diagrams. By J. T. 
WHEELER, F.R.G.S. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


This day, in post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
INAL DISCOURSES AT ARGYLE 
CHAPEL, BATH. By the late Rey. WILLIAM JAY. 
Recently published, 
A PORTRAITURE OF MR. JAY, price 
8s. 6d., feap. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 


NHE AUSTRALIAN EMIGRANT: A 
Rambling Story, containing more Fact than Fiction. By 
GEORGE H. HAYDON. 
Hall, Virtue, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





WUNDER’S SOPHOCLES, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 


OPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE, with Annota- 
tions, Introductions, &c. By EDWARD WUNDER. A 
New Edition, with the Notes literally translated into English, 
with a collation of Dindorf’s Text. 
ant I. OEDIPUS REX, 3s. 
II. ELECTRA, 3s. 
III. OEDIPUS COLONAEUS, 3s. 
IV. ANTIGONE, 3s. 


V. AJAX, 3s. 
VI. PHILOCTETES, 3s. 
» VII, TRACHINIAE, 3s. 
The whole to form Two Volumes, 8vo, 21s. cloth boards. 
London: Williams and Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
David Nutt, Strand. 





—_—= 
On Monday will be published, price 5s, 


FIRMILIAN; OR, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOs. 


A Spasmodic Tragedy. 
By T. PERCY JONES. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 





On Wednesday will be published, Vol. III, of 


INSECTA BRITANNICA, 


LEPIDOPTERA TINEINA., 
By H. T. STAINTON, Esa. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





MRS. STOWE’S NEW WORK, 
SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS, 


47, LupGats Hirt, Lonnon, August 1, 1854 


Messrs. LOW, SON, & CO. respectfully announce that in consequence of the decision this diy 
in the House of Peers relative to Copyright, they have reason to fear that their property in the abor 
work will not be regarded, and that cheap reprints, injurious to themselves and the author, will k 
attempted; they have, therefore, made arrangements for the immediate printing of editions, whid 
they undertake shall in every point satisfactorily compete with any that can be brought against it, 


L., 8., & Co. take this course, not out of opposition, but in justice to the author and to maintin 
their own position, relying upon the public sense of justice for the AUTHOR’s Eprrions being specifel 
in all orders. 


The New Edition, good type, and well printed, with Sixty Illustrations, fancy boards, 2s., will be ready on Monday, 
The Two Volume Octavo, Second Edition, cloth extra, 12s., in a few days, : 
The same, in One Volume, stiff cover, 5s., in a few days. 





SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
47, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





Now ready, Part VII., price Eightpence Halfpenny, 
THE HOME COMPANION: 
An Allustratey Magazine 
OF POPULAR LITERATURE, CRITICISM, AND THE FINE ARS 





Contents : 
No. 26. 


An Historical Romance, 


No. 28. 


Chapters on Angling.—IV. With an Illustration. 
The Tombs of St. Denis. 

Wilkie. With‘an Illustration. 

Learning and Working. Third Lecture. 

Nota Bene. 

Miss Bremer and Jenny Lind at the Havana, 

“ My Father’s Wooing.” 


No. 29. 
No of Australia, With an Illustration. 
“Keeping up Appearances.” ‘ 
The Seat of War on the Danube. With an Illustration 
Learning and Working. Fourth Lecture. 
“ My Father’s Wooing.” 


No. 30. 
Birds of Australia—II. With an Illustration. 
Australian Jottings.—IT, 
Lost and Found. A Story of Indian Life. ‘ 
The Seat of War on the Danube, With an Illustrate 
* My Father’s Wooing.” 
Learning and Working. Fifth Lecture. 
Criticisms on the American Press,—III. 
Tavern Associations. 


Gui de St. Flore. 
Illustration. 

Woman, By the Hon. Mrs, Norton. 

Something about Petrarch. 

The Mossy Nook. By the Rev. J. Eagles, 

Memorials of Eminent Men. Samuel Rogers. Second 
Article. With an Illustration, 

Chapters on Angling. III. 

Nota Bene. 

“ My Father’s Wooing.” 

An Interview with Humboldt. 


With an 


No. 27. 
Gui de St. Flore, An Ilistorical Romance, 
Tilustration. 
On Beauty of Face. 
London Reformatory. 
The Screw Propeller. With an Tlustration, 
“ My Father’s Wooing.” 
Nota Bene. 
Learning and Working. Second Lecture, 


With an 
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